By  Allen  Upward. 


Thu  Is  the  First  Instalment  of  a  New  Series  of  exciting  Ghost  Stories.  They  are  entirely  Different  in  Con.-eptioo 
from  Anything  of  the  Kind  that  has  ever  been  Published  before.  Each  Story  is  Complete  in  Itself 

I  — THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREEN  HOUSE,  WALLINGTON. 


In  undertaking  to  relate  some  of  my  experi¬ 
ences  in  connection  with  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  haunted  houses,  1  desire  to  make  it 
clear  dial  I  have  no  theories  to  put  forward  on 
the  subject  of  what  is  called  the  “occult” 

I  was  successful  in  this  class  of  business, 
but  some  of  the  adventures  1  went  through 
were  of  such  a  character  that  I  dared  not 
continue.  My  nerves  arc  fairly  strong,  but 
there  arc  some  things  which  I  never  wish  to 
face  again. 

I  was  first  tempted  to  dabble  in  this  unlucky 
class  of  business  by  the  Green  House, 
Wallington. 

My  partner.  Mr.  Mortimer— our  firm  is 
Mortimer  &  Hargreaves — mentioned  to  me 
one  day  that  he  had  had  a  client  in  to  see 
him  who  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  an 
immediate  offer,  at  almost  any  price,  for  a 
house  situated  in  what  was  then  the  rural 
district  of  Wallington. 

“  He  says  he  cannot  sell  the  house  because 
people  think  it  is  haunted.  It  is  all  nonsense, 
of  course ;  but  the  people  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  have  got  the  idea  firmly  into  their  heads ; 
and  now  ;f  any  tenants  come  they  are  sure  to 
bear  of  it  directly,  and  get  frightened.  The 
result  is  that  he  has  lost  tenant  after  tenant, 
and  now  the  reputation  of  the  house  is  so 
bad  that  he  cannot  sell  it.” 

“  What  sort  of  a  house  is  it  ?  ”  I  asked. 
“And  what  will  he  take  for  it?  ” 

“  He  says  he  will  take  anything — £ 500  if 


he  can't  get  more  ;  though  the  house  cost 

1.500  to  build.  You  had  better  see  the 
man  yourself.” 

I  therefore  dropped  a  line  to  Mr.  Giltstrap, 
the  owner  of  the  Green  House,  requesting 
him  to  go  down  with  me  to  sec  the 
property. 

On  the  way  to  Wallington  I  put  some 
questions  ahum  the  house  to  Giltstrap,  whose 
manner  was  rather  reserved.  He  assured  me 
it  was  in  thorough  repair,  but  lie  seemed 
reluctant  to  answer  when  1  asked  him  ai>oul 
the  ghost. 

“  Is  there  any  story  al>out  the  house  ? 
Anything  to  account  for  its  being  haunted  ?  ” 

*'  No ;  no.  What  story  should  there  l»c  ? 
It's  a  modern  house — hardly  been  built  ten 
years.” 

“  And  how  long  has  it  been  your 
properly  ?  ” 

*•  I  bought  it  as  soon  as  it  was  pul  up." 

“  And  how  long  has  it  been  haunted  ?” 

Mr.  Giltstrap  frowned  as  though  he  dis¬ 
liked  to  hear  this  word. 

“  The  house  has  been  talked  about  for 
sonic  years  now— four  or  five.” 

His  disinclination  to  speak  was  so  evident 
that  I  did  not  care  to  pursue  the  subject. 

We  got  out  at  Wallington  Station,  ami  as 
we  passed  a  house  agent’s  on  the  road  Gilt- 
strap  said  abruptly  : 

“  I  must  step  in  here  and  get  the  keys. 
Wait  a  moment.” 
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As  a  house-agent  myself,  1  could  under¬ 
stand  that  he  did  not  wish  to  introduce  me 
to  the  local  man,  lest  it  should  lead  to  any 
dispute  about  commission.  Hut  my  curiosity 
about  the  Green  House  was  so  strong  that  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  walk  in 
after  him. 

I  was  just  in  time  to  hear  the  owner  say 
curtly  : 

“  I  have  called  for  the  keys  of  the  Green 
House,  if  you  please.” 

The  local  agent  was 
evidently  a  man  in  a 
small  way,  for  we  found 
him  seated  at  a  desk  in 
the  outer  office,  in  his  \y  ^  I 

shirtsleeves.  He  gave 
a  cross  look  at  Gillstrap, 
and  a  suspicious  one  a: 
me.  and  then  rose  and  ,  /  H 

reached  down  the  key- 
from  a  nail. 

“  I  haven't  been  al*l«  ^k 
to  find  a  caretaker  yet.' 
he  said  with  a  tom  h  ot  V 
malice.  “  They  say  voii 
must  pay  them  for  living 
in  suih  a  house.”  V 

(Hit  st  rap  red- 
denedat  this  speech, 

which  was  ealeu-  _ - ■ 

lated  to  put  of!  an 
i  n  t  e  n  d  i  n  g  p  u  r- 
t  baser.  He  glared 
first  at  the  agent  and 
then  at  me.  snatched 
the  keys  without  a 
word,  and  hurried 

The  Green 
House  was  a 
modem,  red -brick 
one,  standing  in  a  1  ^ 

road  with  several  /  ^  ^ 

others,  and  cer- 
tainly  not  looking 
at  all  the  kind  of 

place  to  have  a  supernatural  legend  attached 
to  it. 

As  soon  as  we  got  inside  I  saw  that 
the  house  was  partly  furnished.  Gillstrap 
explained  that  he  had  been  trying  to  get 
someone  to  come  ami  occupy  it  rent  free 
for  a  lime  in  order  to  live  down  its  reputa¬ 
tion. 

I  asked  if  there  was  any  room  particularly 
connected  with  the  ghostly  rumours. 

After  what  struck  me  as  a  momentary 

hesitation,  he  led  me  upsuirs  into  what  was 


clearly  the  principal  bedroom,  overlooking 
tiie  front  garden  ami  the  road  outside. 

“  Is  this  where  the  ghost  walks?”  1  asked 
as  I  glanced  round  the  empty  room.  The 
paper  on  the  walls  was  in  good  condition, 
anil  the  ceiling  had  been  newly  while-washed. 

The  owner  of  the  Green  House  was 
plainly  annoyed  by  my  insistence. 

“  There  is  no  ghost,  ami  it  does  not  walk 
anywhere "  he  said  irritably.  "  But  the 

(ample  who  sleep 
in  this  room  com- 

feC*  ^  I 

JtfTain  showed 

k  reluctance  in 

<'r\  V  l  <-pr  ,||H-  . . . 

^  1*1  oilier.  They  •-.iv 

wm  thi-v  1 1  o  not  sleep 

V  w  ell  .and  they  dream 

tilings.  I' am  ics,  you 
,  know — fain,  ies.” 

^  |  dream ^  of  some* 

and  swiftly  withdrew 
•  his  eyes  with  a 

nervous  tremor.  I 
was  now  firmly  |>cr- 
suaded  that  he  him¬ 
self  had  been  the 
victim  of  some 
spectral  horror, 
though  he  was 
anxious  to  conceal 
it  for  fear  of  fright¬ 
ening  me  off. 

**  Perhaps  I  had 
better  not  tell  you  anything.”  he  said,  after 
considering  a  moment.  “There  is  a  great 

deal  in  the  influence  of  suggestion,  so  it  is 

said.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  what  the  people 
who  have  slept  in  this  room  have  seen,  or 
dreamt  they  have  seen,  that  might  be  enough 
to  make  you  dream  the  same.  Whereas,  if 
a  sensible  man  without  anv  notions  came  and 
slept  here,  he  would  most  likely  never  lie 
disturbed.” 

1  thought  there  was  something  in  w  hat  he 

said,  and  did  not  press  him  further. 


**  There  is  no  ghost, 
nnd  It  does  not  walk 
anywhere.”  he  said 
Irritably. 
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There  was  a  staircase  outside  leading  to  a 
second  floor,  and  I  moved  towards  it. 

“  Oh,  do  you  want  to  see  the  other 
rooms?’'  Giltstrap  snapped,  as  he  prepared 
to  follow. 

“  I  want  to  see  everything,”  I  said  de¬ 
cidedly. 

Upstairs  I  found  another  room  which  had 
been  left  unfurnished.  The  prospiccl  from 
the  window  showed  me  that  it  was  situated 
over  the  haunted  chamber. 

“  Is  there  something  wrong  with  this  room, 
as  well  ?  ”  1  demanded. 

“  The  servants  don’t  like  sleeping  in  it,” 
was  the  grudging  admission.  “  It  does  very 
well  as  a  boxroom.” 

I  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  try  and  extract 
any  more  information  from  Giltstrap. 

After  a  thorough  inspection.  1  decided  that 
the  house  would  be  well  worth  £  1200,  apart 
from  its  evil  reputation.  I  went  back  to  town 
with  the  owner,  and  bargained  with  him  on 
the  way. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  secure  an  option  to 
purchase  the  Green  House  at  the  end  of  a 
month,  during  which  time  1  was  to  occupy  it. 
but  this  proposal  the  owner  obstinately 
refused. 

*•  I  want  to  sell  it  outright  or  not  at  all.  If 
you  live  in  it  a  month  and  have  no  trouble.  I 
shall  then  be  able  to  ask  a  reasonable 
price.” 

Anxious  to  secure  a  bargain,  I  gave  way, 
and  got  out  at  Victoria  the  owner  of  the  Green 
House,  at  the  price  of  /’500. 

When  I  told  my  partner  the  next  day  what 
1  had  done,  he  declined  to  commit  himself. 

“  I  shall  know  whether  it  is  a  good  bargain 
or  not  when  I  hear  what  you  have  sold  it  for," 
he  observed  grimly. 

My  next  step  was  to  secure  some  attend¬ 
ance,  and  to  send  down  some  furniture  for 
the  two  empty  rooms  round  which  the 
mystery  appeared  to  cling. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  I  had 
occasion  for  the  services  of  my  lady  secretary. 

I  was  accustomed  to  discuss  business 
matters  with  her,  and  as  soon  as  she  learned 
the  character  of  the  present  transaction,  she 
surprised  me  by  displaying  an  unusual 
interest  in  it.  She  even  volunteered  her 
assistance. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  mind  my  going  to 
see  the  Green  House,  Mr.  Hargreaves?  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  psychical 
research.” 

”  Do  you  mean  that  you  really  believe 
there  is  something  in  it  ?  ”  I  exclaimed  in 
dismay.  I  had  grown  to  look  on  Miss 


Sargent  as  a  young  lady  of  great  intelligence, 
and  1  was  not  very  well  pleased  at  the  idea  of 
taking  the  ghost  seriously. 

“  I  know  that  there  are  things  in  Nature 
which  ordinary  rules  do  not  explain,”  was 
the  grave  answer.  “  1  have  seen  things  my¬ 
self  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  bv 
natural  means.” 

This  was  rather  alarming.  1  recalled  the 
strange,  uneasy  manner  of  the  late  owner  of 
the  Green  House,  and  asked  myself  whether 
he  had  not  been  a  secret  believer  in  some 
occult  happenings. 

“  I  am  what  is  called  a  sensitive,”  Miss 
Sargent  proceeded  to  explain.  **  I  have  a 
peculiar  faculty  for  seeing  any  abnormal 
manifestations.” 

A  thought  struck  me. 

“  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  go  and 
pass  a  night  or  two  there  ?  ”  I  inquired.  “  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  if  the  apparition, 
or  whatever  it  is.  can  be  exorcised,  1  hope  to 
*••11  the  house  at  a  considerable  profit ;  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  pay  a  small  commission." 

Miss  Sargent  appeared  to  welcome  the 
suggestion.  She  was  a  good  girl,  the  chief 
support  of  a  widowed  mother  and  three  little 
sisters,  and  I  knew  she  would  like  to  earn 
something  for  them. 

The  question  was  referred  to  her  mother, 
who  arranged  to  come  with  her,  it  l>eing 
understood  that  1  should  form  one  of  the 
party.  I  engaged  a  respectable  woman  to 
come  in  by  the  day,  and,  on  the  evening  agreed 
upon,  we  went  down  together  to  take 
possession  of  the  haunted  house. 

Miss  Sargent  and  her  mother  were  installed 
in  the  haunted  room,  and  I  decided  to  occupy 
the  attic  overhead. 

After  a  pleasant  supper  the  two  ladies 
retired  at  about  eleven  o’clock.  1  sat  up  a 
little  later,  smoking  a  cigar,  and  contrasting 
the  cheerful  evening  1  had  just  passed  with 
the  lonely  ones  I  was  accustomed  to  in  my 
West-end  chambers. 

Towards  twelve  1  went  upstairs,  intending  to 
go  to  bed.  Hut  whether  it  was  the  sensation 
of  being  in  a  strange  house  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  ora  secret  apprehension  of  which 
I  was  hardly  conscious,  no  sooner  did  I  find 
myself  in  the  room  I  had  chosen  than  I  was 
seized  with  an  overmastering  reluctance  to  get 
into  the  bed. 

1  took  off  my  coat  merely,  rolled  myself 
well  up  in  the  blankets,  and  tried  to  go  to 
sleep.  I  am  an  old  traveller,  and  have 
never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  sleeping 
in  my  clothes  in  trains,  or  under  similar 
circumstances. 
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Rut  on  this  occasion  the  attempt  was  hope¬ 
less  ;  I  lay  on  the  bed  literally  shivering, 
ami  not  from  cold.  I  neither  saw  nor  heard 
anything,  I  was  not  alarmed  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  and  yet  if  I  had  known  there  was  a 
murderer  lurking  in  the  room  ready  to  spring 
on  me  and  stab  me  the  moment  1  closed  my 
eyes  I  could  not  have  felt  more  wretchedly 
afraid. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  low  moan — the  moan 
of  a  creature  in  mortal  terror,  drawn  out  till 
it  became  a  muffled  scream. 

I  Hung  off  the  blankets,  raised  my  head, 
and  listened  with  a  heating  heart. 

The  moan  was  repeated,  coming  distinctly 
from  underneath  me.  In  an  instant  I  had 
grasped  the  truth.  It  came  from  the  room 
below. 

I  sprang  from 
the  bed,  and, 
without  stopping 
to  put  on  my 
coat,  lit  thccandle 
I  had  brought  up 
with  me,  and  flew 
downstairs. 

As  I  reached 
the  first  floor 
landing  the  moan 
was  repeated  in 
a  more  terrible 
key — the  key  of 
horror  instead  of 
terror.  At  the 
same  moment 
the  door  of  the 
haunted  roo  m 
was  thrown  open, 
ami  Mrs.  Sargent 
appeared  on  the 
threshold,  with 
shoulders,  and  a 
on  her  face. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  I  gasped. 

"  It  is  Alwvnc !  *’  she  cried  in  answer. 
“  She  is  seeing  something  horrible  in  her 
sleep,  and  /  can  t  wake  her  !  ” 

Without  stopping  to  consider  questions  of 
etiquette,  I  dashed  into  the  room.  The  gas 
had  been  turned  full  on,  and  by  its  light  I 
saw  the  girl  lying  stretched  on  a  couch  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  her  features  frozen  into 
the  expression  of  one  who  looks  upon  some 
horrid  sight,  while  from  her  parted  lips  there 
issued  those  appalling  sounds  which  wounded 
like  the  stabs  of  a  knife. 

I  canght  her  by  the  shoulders  and  shr>ok 
her,  without  making  the  slightest  change  in 
her  swoon-like  condition. 


a  cloak  thrown  over  her 
look  of  fear  and  distress 


“  Water!  "  I  called  out  to  the  mother,  who 
stood  wringing  her  hands,  too  dazed  to  act. 

The  water  was  brought,  and  I  dashed 
half  a  glassful  in  the  face  of  the  sufferer. 
At  first  it  had  no  more  effect  than  if  she  had 
been  dead. 

Then  came  a  startling  change. 

The  moans  suddenly  ceased,  the  victim 
0|>encd  her  eyes,  which  showed  the  dull 
glassy  stare  of  a  somnambulist,  and  sitting  half 
up,  she  commenced  muttering  so  quickly  and 
indistinctly  that  it  was  difficult  to  catch  the 
words. 

“  Thc-blood-the-blood-the-blood-the-blood 
•dripping-dripping -dripping  -dripping  -front- 
the  red-leak  in  the -ceiling-the-rcd- leak -the 
rcd-leak-in-lhc-ceiliiig-in-thc' -ceiling-dripping 
-on-m/-dripping-on-MR-dripping- 
on-MKI” 

I'he  words  rose  into  a  wild 
shriek  as  her  blank  eyes  were 
turned  full  on  the  ceiling  over¬ 
head,  the  ceiling 
between  her  room 
and  mine. 

Involuntarily  I 
looked  up.  The 
ceiling  did  not 
show  the  slightest 
mark.  As  I  had 
noticed  when  1 
went  over  the 
house  with  Gilt- 
strap, it  was  newh 
whitewashed  —  J 
thought  I  now 
knew  why. 

But  the  mo¬ 
ment  was  not  for 
reflection. 

“  Help  me  to  carry  her  out  of  this — 
quick  I  ”  I  called  out  to  the  mother. 

Between  us  we  lifted  up  the  unconscious 
girl  and  carried  her  out  of  the  accursed 
room,  and  into  one  adjoining,  where  we  laid 
her  on  the  bed. 

Hardly  had  she  passed  the  doorway  of  the 
haunted  chamber  when  the  dreadful  ejacu¬ 
lations  began  to  die  away,  and  the  rigidity  of 
the  features  to  relax.  In  a  short  lime  the 
trance  condition  passed  away  into  a  deep 
sleep,  and  I  was  able  to  leave  Miss  Sargent 
to  her  mother’s  care. 

When  she  woke  in  the  morning,  her 
mother  told  me,  she  remembered  nothing 
whatever  of  what  had  passed  in  the  night. 
She  was  barely  conscious  of  having  had  a  bad 
dream. 

At  her  own  request,  I  described  to  her  at 


Tho  moan  was  repeated,  coming 
distinctly  from  underneath  me. 
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breakfast  what  had  occurred,  as  minutely  as 
possible.  She  was  profoundly  impressed. 

"  I  am  certain,”  she  declared  with  con¬ 
viction,  “  that  what  1  saw  represents  some¬ 
thing  that  actually  hap|»encd  in  this  house. 
Dreadful  as  it  sounds,  I  firmly  believe  that 
somebody  has  been  murdered  in  that  attic  in 
which  you  slept,  and  that  his  blood  did  drip 
through  the  ceiling  of  the  room  below,  as  I 
saw  it  last  night.’* 

Reluctant  as  I  was  for  many  reasons  to 
entertain  such  a  suggestion,  I  dared  not 
neglect  it  altogether.  1  determined  at  all 


As  soon  as  Miss 
Sargent  ami  her 
molltcr  had  left  the 
house,  in  which  the 
elder  lady  would 
not  hear  of  their 
passing  another 
night,  though  her 
daughter  did  not 
seem  in  the  least 
afraid,  I  went 
straight  to  a 
builder's  in  the 
neighbourhood.and 
engaged  him  to 
send  some  men  to 
examine  the  floor¬ 
ing  between  the 
two  haunted  rooms. 

The  builder  received  my  order 
with  marked  interest. 

I  knew  there  was  something 
the  matter  with  that  house,”  he 
observed.  “  It  ain't  likely  that 
tenant  alter  tenant  would  come 
aw aj  scared  without  something 
was  wrong.  Why,  do  you  know, 
sir,  in  the  last  five  years,  since 
Mr.  Giltstrap  gave  it  up.  I've 
white-washed  one  ceiling  in  that 
house  tiint  /imts  !  ” 

Then  Mr.  Giltstrap  once  lived  in  it 
himself,  did  he  r  "  I  exclaimed. 

Seeing  that  I  built  it  for  him,  I  can  say 
he  did,”  was  the  answer. 

And  why  did  lie  leave  it?  ”  I  demanded, 
fairly  roused. 

Hut  the  builder  could  not  or  would  not 
satisfy  my  curiosity  on  that  head. 

“  Mr.  Giltstrap  was  a  good  customer  of 
mine ;  he  always  paid  me  regular ;  and  I 
ain’t  got  nothing  to  say  against  him.” 

The  builder's  interest  led  him  to  accom¬ 
pany  his  men,  a  car|*enter  and  a  plasterer,  to 
the  scene  of  action. 

I  pointed  out  the  place  on  the  ceiling,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  judge  it,  from  which  the 
ghostly  dew  had  ap|teare«l  to  fall. 

The  men  took  measurements,  and  then, 
proceeding  to  the  attic  above,  located  a  spot 
under  the  bed  in  which  I  had  tried  to  sleep. 

The  lied  was  quickly  removed,  the  flooring 
stripped  off.  and  in  the  space  between  the 
joists  there  was  exposed  a  mass  of  lime. 

Hoth  the  men,  as  well  as  their  master,  were 
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quick  to  declare  that  the  lime  could  not 
have  been  left  there  when  the  house  was 
completed. 

“  That  lime  has  been  put  there  for  no 
good,”  the  builder  asserted.  *'  If  you  want 
some  things  hidden  away  and  destroyed, 
there's  nothing  better  than  what  lime  is 
when  it's  fresh.  It  bums  as  well  as  fire,  and 
makes  no  smoke.” 

**  You  mean  a  dead  body  ?  "  I  said  shud¬ 
dering. 

“  1  don’t  say  nothing  about  that,”  the 
builder  answered,  pulling  himself  up.  "  It 
ain't  for  me  to  say  what  that  lime's  been  used 
for.  All  I  say  is  it  wasn't  me  that  left  it 
there,  nor  yet  my  men.” 

The  two  men  began  clearing  the  stuff  away. 
The  volatile  element  had  evidently  evapo¬ 
rated  long  ago.  As  they  struck  downward 
with  their  tools,  one  of  them  went  through 
the  plaster  of  the  ceiling  below,  and  a  shaft 
of  light  came  up. 

An  exclamation  from  one  of  the  men 
followed.  I  bent  down  and  peered  into  the 
cavity. 

On  a  large  beam  which  here  crossed  the 
floor  I  saw  a  deep  black  stain,  the  stain 
of  long-dried  blood ! 

A  moment  after  the  carpenter  stooped 
suddenly,  groped  about  with  one  hand 
amid  the  woodwork,  and  drew  forth  to 


the  light  a  small  sharp  stiletto,  rusted  with 
the  same  dismal  stain. 

Nothing  more  was  found.  I  gave  the 
builder  an  order  to  entirely  renew  the  flooring 
between  the  two  haunted  rooms ;  and  from 
the  time  that  was  done,  there  has  never  again 
been  the  slightest  complaint  from  any 
occupier  of  the  property. 

I  let  the  Green  House  almost  immediately 
to  a  respectable  tenant,  a  retired  school¬ 
master,  who  changed  its  name ;  and  before 
a  year  was  out  I  was  able  to  dispose  of  it  ton 
purchaser  at  the  price  of  £  1,250,  a  sum 
which  enabled  me  to  compensate  Miss 
Sargent  for  her  trying  experience. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  story 
remains  to  be  told. 

The  report  of  what  had  taken  place  having 
got  abroad  in  Wallington,  the  local  police 
came  to  me  to  obtain  the  stiletto,  which  I 
had  been  careful  to  preserve.  By  its  means 
they  were  enabled  to  unearth  a  crime  w  hich 
had  gone  unsuspected  till  that  hour,  and  to 
extort  a  confession  from  the  murderer. 

Into  the  details  of  this  terrible  case  I  do 
not  mean  to  enter.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  victim  had  perished  while  asleep  in  the 
attic,  and  that  his  blood  had  actually  soaked 
through  the  ceiling  into  the  room  below, 
which  was  that  of  his  murderer— Giltstrap ! 


When  Wattle's  dressed  In  blue. 
She's  |ust  a  bird  ot  Paradis#  - 
A  vision  lair  ot  summer  skies. 
That  match  the  hue  ot  her  dear  eyes. 
When  Mai  tie's  dressed  In  blue. 

When  Malsle's  dressed  In  pink. 
Her  dainty  colour  shames  the  rasa 
That  in  her  garden  warmly  slows. 
W  hen  she  goes  by,  Its  petals  close. 
When  .Malsle's  dressedUn  pink. 

When  .Malsle's  dressed  in  green, 

On  hot.  close  days,  she  brings  glad 
dreams 

Ot  shady  trees  and  sparkling 
streams 

So  bright,  and  cool,  and  tresh  she 
seems. 

W  hen  Malsle's  dressed  in  green. 


When  Malsle's  dressed  In  brown. 
Her  air  of  russet  autumn  charms 
Like  leafy  woods,  my  spirit  calms. 
I  long  to  take  her  In  m>  srms, 
When  Malsle's  dressed  in  brown. 

When  Malsle's  dressed  In  grey, 

A  fairy  ot  the  morning  mist, 

So  sweet  she  looks  iould  you 
resist  >1 5 

But  much  too  dainty  to  be  kissed. 
When  Mai  sic'  »  dfo.td  in  grey. 

When  Malsle's  dressed  In  white. 
The  best  ot  all.  a  glorious  sheen  I 
Ah.  think.  |u»t  think  what  it  will 
mean  ! 

For  Mai  sic  on  my  arm  *Hall  lean, 
When  Malsle's  dressed  In  white. 


W'hen  Malsle's  dressed  in  white. 
The  fairest  sight  a  man  could  see. 
The  dearest  thing  on  earth  to  me. 
Ah  I  then  my  bride  will  Msisle  be. 
When  Malsle's  dressed  In  white  I 
Trixie  Hobson. 
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By  Allen  Upward. 


Thl*  U  the  Second  Instalment  of  a  New  Serin  of  Exciting  Ghost  Stories.  They  are  entirely  Different  in  Conception 
from  Anything  of  the  Kind  that  has  e*er  been  Published  before.  Each  Story  is  Complete  in  Itself. 

II.— THE  TAPPING  ON  THE  WAINSCOT. 


The  mysterious  incident  which  I  am  going 
to  narrate  is  one  which  seems  to  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  interest  for  those  who  study  occult 
phenomena. 

According  to  some  who  have  discussed  it 
with  me,  it  throws  an  important  light  on  the 
conditions  which  prevail  in  the  world  of 
spirits,  and  the  limitations  to  their  action. 

However,  I  do  not  care  to  say  anything 
on  the  subject  myself.  My  object  is  simply 
to  set  down  facts,  and  leave  others  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions. 

It  was  about  a  year  after  the  affair  of  the 
Green  House,  Wallington,  already  related, 
when  our  firm  received  instructions  from 
the  solicitors  of  Sir  Henry  Weetman  to  dis¬ 
pose  by  auction  of  his  family  mansion, 
Haileshury  Manor,  Sussex. 

I  was  told  that  Sir  Henry  was  a  distant 
relation,  who  had  recently  come  into  the  title 
and  estate  on  the  death  of  the  last  baronet, 
and  preferred  to  live  abroad.  The  furniture 
and  effects  hail  been  sold  already  by  a  firm 
of  auctioneers,  well  known  for  their  sales  of 
that  kind,  and  the  house  and  estate  were  to 
follow. 

I  went  down  with  a  clerk  to  view  the  place, 
and  found  it  to  be  a  very  handsome  old 
Jacol>ean  mansion,  with  valuable  oak  wains¬ 
cot  in  all  the  princi|»al  rooms. 

The  caretaker  who  showed  us  over  it  was  a 
dear  old  lady  who  had  been  housekeeper  to 
the  last  baronet,  and  was  evidently  licarl- 

Ouprn*l.l.  II*.  by  C-  Aulmr  IWn 


broken  at  the  prospect  of  the  old  family  seat 
passing  into  the  possession  of  strangers. 

“  Sir  Christopher — that's  my  late  master — 
would  turn  in  his  grave  if  he  knew  what  was 
being  done  with  the  old  place/'  she  lamented. 
“  And  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  he  did  know/' 

I  was  busy  directing  the  clerk  in  Liking 
measurements  of  the  more  important  rooms 
and  did  not  pay  much  heed  to  this  obscure 
intimation. 

In  due  course  we  reached  the  first  floor, 
and  the  housekeeper  conducted  us  into  a 
great,  square  room  with  a  huge  fireplace,  and 
two  windows  commanding  a  view  over  the 
park. 

I  was  surpiised  to  find  that  this  room  had 
not  licen  stripjied  so  completely  as  the  ones 
downstairs.  It  still  contained  a  magnificently 
caned  oak  bedstead,  a  four-poster,  equal  in 
size  to  the  bedroom  of  a  modern  flat. 

*•  This  is  the  room  Sir  Christopher  died 
in,"  the  old  lady  said  impressively.  “He 
died  in  tliat  bed.  King  Charles  I.  once  slept 
in  it.” 

“  And  why  hasn't  it  been  removed  like  the 
rest  of  the  furniture  ?”  I  naturally  asked. 

“  It  is  fixed  to  the  floor,  for  one  thing,” 
was  the  answer.  “And  Sir  Henry  thought 
it  would  fetch  more  by  leaving  it  w  here  it  is. 
But  I  believe  lie  would  have  it  taken  away 
now  if  he  knew  what  I  know.” 

Mrs.  Musgrave,  as  the  old  housekeeper  was 
named,  nodded  her  head  and  pursed  up  her 
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lips,  after  the  manner  of  old  ladies  when  they 
have  a  secret  which  they  are  longing  to  tell, 
but  which  they  think  it  due  to  their  dignity 
only  to  part  with  under  pressure. 

41  Why,  what  is  it  you  know  ?  ”  I  asked, 
with  an  interest  by  no  means  feigned. 

“  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  speak  of  it,”  the 
housekeeper  returned,  with  a  glance  at  my 
clerk. 

I  sent  the  young  man  into  the  other  room, 
and  repeated  my  question. 

“  Well,  sir,  it  may  be  that  1  ought  not  to  be 
the  first  to  mention  it,  but  it’s  being  talked  of 
in  the  village,  and  if  you  didn’t  hear  of  it 
from  me  you'd  hear  of  it  from  somebody 
else,  most  likely.”  Mrs.  Musgrave  lowered 
her  voice  :  “  This  house  is  haunted,  sir.” 

Remembering  my  late  grisly  experience.  I 
did  not  reply  as  lightly  as  I  might  have  done 
once  to  such  a  statement. 

“  Haunted  ?  How  ?  In  what  way  ?” 

“  You  may  believe  me.  or  you  may  not, 
sir,”  Mrs.  Musgrave  said  with  deliberation, 
evidently  in  no  hurry  to  come  to  the  point. 
“  There  are  some  who  can  hear  it,  and  some 
who  can’t.  Some  say  it's  only  fancy,  and 
others  that  it’s  the  spirit  of  Sir  Christopher. 
But  all  I  can  say  is,  I  wouldn't  pass  a  night 
in  this  room  again,  not  if  you  were  to  offer 
me  fifty  pounds.” 

This  was  not  very  pleasant  hearing.  If  a 
report  of  this  kind  were  current  in  the  village 
it  would  be  pretty  sure  to  reach  the  cars  of 
any  intending  purchaser,  and  perhaps  choke 
him  off. 

An  old  family  ghost,  or  the  tradition  of 
one,  is  sometimes  considered  an  attraction  to 
a  venerable  country  seat.  But  any  really 
unpleasant  phenomena,  particularly  if  of 
uite  recent  date,  would  be  a  very  decided 
rawback  in  most  people's  eyes. 

“  Can  you  tell  me  exactly  what  you  did 
hear  ? I  asked. 

14  It  is  a  tapping,  sir,  a  tapping  on  the 
wainscot  just  over  there,”  she  pointed  to  the 
wall  opposite  the  foot  of  the  bed.  44 1  was 
lying  asleep  in  the  bed,  sir, — for  when  the 
house  was  stripped,  and  Sir  Henry  went  away, 
I  thought  there  would  be  no  harm  in  my 
sleeping  here,  and  I  wanted  to  say  I  had  slept 
in  the  same  bed  as  King  Charles.  But  it's 
my  belief  that  Sir  Henry  must  have  heard  the 
tapping  himself,  and  seen  something  as  well, 
that  frightened  him ;  and  that's  why  he  was  so 
anxious  to  clear  everything  out  of  the  house, 
and  leave  it.” 

I  listened,  hardly  knowing  what  question  to 
put  next.  At  last  I  inquired : 

“Do  you  suggest — is  there  any  reason  to 
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suppose— that  there  was  anything  wrong  about 
Sir  Christopher  VVeetman's  death  ?  ” 

The  question  took  Mrs.  Musgrave  by 
surprise. 

“  Wrong,  sir  ?  What  should  there  be 
wrong?  I’m  sure  the  poor  gentleman  couldn't 
have  died  more  peacefully.  Miss  Alice  and 
I  were  with  him  the  whole  time.” 

“  Who  was  Miss  Alice  ?  ” 

“  His  daughter— at  least,  his  adopted 
daughter.  She  had  lived  with  him  since  she 
was  a  baby,  and  he  made  no  difference 
between  her  and  his  own  flesh  and  blood.” 
Mrs.  Musgrave's  voice  changed  again,  as  she 
added:  u  And  in  my  belief  it's  on  her  account 
that  Sir  Christopher  walks.” 

“  Why  ?  ” 

“Because  when  Sir  Henry  came  down  he 
turned  her  out  of  the  house  with  nothing  but 
the  clothes  she  stood  in.  Sir  Christopher 
hadn't  made  a  will,  and  he  came  into  every¬ 
thing  as  the  heir.  Miss  Alice  had  to  go  to 
London  and  take  a  situation  as  a  waitress.” 

I  mused  in  silence,  Could  there  be  any¬ 
thing  in  that  strange  suggestion?  Was  it  not 
more  likely  that  the  old  liousekeepcr's  indig¬ 
nation  at  her  new  master's  conduct  had  made 
her  fancy  that  the  ordinary  noises  of  an  old 
mansion  by  night  were  a  protest  on  the  part 
of  the  tlead  ? 

44  And  have  you  heard  the  tapping  since  ? " 
I  asked. 

,l  /  hear  it  every  nigh! !  "  was  the  startling 
answer.  I  have  shifted  my  bed  to  half  the 
rooms  in  the  house,  but  it  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference.  Wherever  I  am,  the  taps  come; 
and  then  they  move  along  the  wall  and  by 
the  staircases  and  the  corridors  till  they  reach 
this  room  and  stop  there !  ” 

“  Have  you  followed  them  ?  ”  I  exclaimed, 
astonished. 

“  I  did  the  first  lime— now  I  daren’t,”  the 
housekeeper  answered.  “  But  I  got  Jim 
Bateman  from  the  lodge  to  come  up  one 
night,  and  he  heard  them,  and  .  followed 
them,  and  they  led  him  to  the  same  place. 
And  now  he  would  no  more  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  house  after  dark  than  he 
would  fly.” 

It  was  clear  to  me  by  this  time  that,  whether 
fact  or  fancy,  the  story  called  for  investiga¬ 
tion. 

I  am  not  naturally  nervous,  and  in  spite  of 
the  disagreeable  memories  of  the  last  haunted 
house  1  had  spent  a  night  in,  I  determined  to 
face  whatever  there  was  to  face  in  Hailesbury 
Manor. 

Accordingly,  I  arranged  with  Mrs.  Mus¬ 
grave  to  make  up  a  bed  for  me  the  next 
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night  but  one.  Not  in  the  haunted  room 
itself,  that  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  risk, 
but  so  as  to  enable  me  to  be  at  hand  when 
the  mysterious  tapping  began. 

I  was  careful  to  say  nothing  in  the  office 
meanwhile,  and,  above  all,  to  keep  the 
matter  from  the  ears  of  my  lady  secretary. 
Miss  Sargent  had  solved  the  mystery  of  the 
Green  House  for  me,  but  she  had  done  so  at 
the  cost  of  an  experience  to  which  I  could 
not  think  of  exposing  her  a  second  time. 

On  the  appointed  evening  I  returned  to 
Ilailesbury  with  a  small  dressing-bag,  pre¬ 
pared  to  stay  the  night. 

The  housekeeper  had  prepared  a  bedroom 
for  me  on  one  of  the  upper  floors,  not  far 
from  her  own.  But  as  she  told  me  that  the 
ghostly  tapping  usually  began  about  mid¬ 
night,  I  decided  to  sit  up  for  it,  and  persuaded 
her  to  do  the  same. 

We  had  supper  together  in  a  room  down¬ 
stairs,  the  old  lady  getting  it  ready  herself. 
Not  a  girl  in  the  village,  it  appeared,  could 
be  induced  to  remain  in  the  house  after 
sunset. 

After  supper  Mrs.  Musgrave  nodded  off  to 
sleep  in  a  rocking-chair  before  the  fire,  while 
I  lit  a  cigar  and  waited  in  some  excitement 
for  what  was  to  come. 

The  room  in  which  we  sat  was  wainscottcd. 
like  all  those  on  the  ground  floor.  Every 
time  a  coal  dropped  from  the  fire,  or  a 
window-frame  rattled,  I  fancied  the  mys¬ 
terious  summons  had  come,  and  started 
nervously  in  my  chair. 

I  believe  it  is  not  merely  fancy  which 
causes  us  to  hear  so  many  more  small  noises 
in  a  house  at  night  than  in  the  day  time,  but 
that  there  is  some  scientific  reason  for  it.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  everyone  must  admit  that  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  more  acute  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  than  in  the  light. 

As  twelve  o'clock  approached  I  deliberately 
turned  the  lamp  out,  keeping  a  candle  and 
some  matches  by  my  side. 

Hardly  had  I  done  this  when  I  received  a 
shock  which  nearly  made  me  jump  out  of 
my  chair.  It  was  a  tap — loud,  sharp,  and 
imperative— on  the  door  of  the  room. 

In  my  agitation  the  habitual  phrase, 44  Come 
in,”  rose  to  my  lips,  and  I  uttered  it.  At  the 
same  moment  my  companion  woke  with  a 
start,  and  stared  about  her  wildly  in  the  dim 
firelight. 

44  Did  you  hear  It  ?  "  she  asked  in  an  awe¬ 
struck  whisper. 

“Yes.  Did  you?” 

As  she  nodded  in  answer,  the  tap  sounded  a 
second  time,  seeming  fainter  and  further  off. 


I  rose  to  mv  feet,  and  lit  the  candle. 

44  Are  you  going  to  follow  It  ?  ”  the  old 
woman  breathed. 

14  Yes ;  will  you  come  ?  ” 

She  shook  her  head. 

44 1  dare  not.  Give  me  the  matches  !  Don't 
go  till  I  have  lit  the  lamp,  for  my  sake  1  ” 

I  lingered,  my  own  nerves  becoming 
affected  in  sympathy  with  hers,  while  the 
frightened  woman  clutched  the  box  from  my 
hand,  and  struck  a  match,  which  she  applied 
to  the  wick  of  the  lamp. 

At  the  same  moment  I  heard  the  Tap  for 
the  third  time,  low,  and  fading  away  in  the 
distance. 

I  strode  to  the  door  of  the  room,  opened 
it,  and  passed  out  into  the  passage,  leaving 
the  door  ajar. 

The  ghostly  Tap  sounded  again  far  away 
in  front  of  mo,  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
staircase. 

I  strode  after  It,  with  quickening  steps  and 
throbbing  pulses,  carefully  screening  the 
candle  flame  with  one  hand.  It  moved  on 
up  the  stairs,  seeming  to  fly  before  me,  and  I 
almost  raced  to  catch  up  that  beckoning 
sound. 

Along  the  main  corridor  overhead  I  was 
drawn,  straight  to  the  door  of  the  death- 
chamber. 

As  I  crossed  the  threshold,  and  the  huge 
four-poster  loomed  up  in  the  shadow,  the 
character  of  the  ghostly  sound  underwent  a 
change. 

Instead  of  a  single  tap,  travelling  with  the 
speed  of  a  terrified  man  fleeing  from  pursuit, 
it  became  a  hurried  knocking,  moving  round 
the  room  behind  the  wainscot  as  if  in  search 
of  something.  I  could  have  sworn  that 
Someone  or  Something  was  /tiling  Us  way 
along. 

The  daunting  sounds  arrived  at  the  middle 
of  the  wall  opposite  the  foot  of  the  great  bed, 
and  became  stationary. 

Once  —  twice  —  thrice  —  that  awful  Tap 
broke  the  silence,  louder  and  more  menacing 
each  time. 

And  then  all  at  once  the  flame  of  the  candle 
turned  blue  and  went  out,  leaving  me  in  the 
stillness  and  the  darkness,  with  the  feeling 
that  1  was  not  alone. 

How  I  got  downstairs  again  I  can  hardly 
remember,  but  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that 
never  was  sight  more  welcome  than  the  lamp¬ 
light  streaming  through  the  open  door  on  to 
the  passage  as  I  rushed  towards  it. 

Airs.  Musgrave  gave  me  a  glance,  and 
screamed : 

44  You  have  seen  It  ? " 
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seem  to  have  very  little  motive — or  what 
seems  very  little  to  us — for  what  they  do.” 

“Well,  wc  shall  see,”  I  responded,  not 
willing  to  give  up  my  hope  on  the  poor 
orphan's  behalf. 

I  had  brought  down  an  expert  cabinet¬ 
maker  from  London,  and  he  went  to  work 
quickly  and  neatly.  A  great  space  of  the  wall 
was  striped  of  its  wainscot,  and  we  searched 
anxiously  for  any  sign  of  a  hiding-place 
behind. 

We  searched  vainly.  To  the  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment  of  all  three  of  us  (here  was  not 
even  a  vestige,  not  so  much  as  a  scratch  on 


the  wall,  to  indicate  that  anything  had  ever 
been  concealed  there. 

To  complete  our  discomfiture  the  cabinet¬ 
maker  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  wainscot 
had  never  been  disturbed  since  it  was  put  up 
in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

“  I  was  right,  you  sec,  Miss,”  said  good 
Mrs.  Musgrave  sorrow-fullv.  “  It's  the  thought 
of  Miss  Alice’s  picture  that  keeps  Sir 
Christopher  out  of  his  grave." 

She  spoke  as  though  the  deceased  baronet 
were  an  invalid  suffering  from  sleeplessness  at 
night. 

Miss  Sargent  shook  her  head,  but  said 
nothing.  She  seemed  to 
be  reflecting  deeply. 

We  left  the  cabinet¬ 
maker  with  strict  instruc¬ 
tions  to  replace  the  wains¬ 
cot,  so  as  to  leave  no 
trace  of  his  operations, 
and  went  downstairs. 

Half-an-hour  later,  as 
we  were  sitting  at  lunch. 
Miss  Sargent  suddenly 
spoke. 

“  You  must  let  me  sleep 
in  that  bed,  Mr.  Har¬ 
greaves.  I  am  a  clair¬ 
voyant  in  sleep,  as  you 
know,  and  I  may  see 
something  which  will  ex¬ 
plain  the  mystery.” 

Wc  both  returned  to 
town  in  the  afternoon  to 
make  our  arrangements. 
The  following  day  we 
came  down  again,  pre¬ 
pared  to  spend  the  night. 

None  of  us  intended  to 
go  to  bed.  The  four- 
poster  in  the  haunted 
room  had  been  furnished 
with  blankets  and  pillows 
to  sene  as  a  bed  for  the 
clairvoyant.  Mrs.  Mus- 
gravc  was  to  instal  herself 
on  a  sofa  before  the  fire¬ 
place.  in  which  a  fire  had 
been  lit,  and  I  was  to  sit 
up  in  the  next  room, 
ready  to  come  at  the  first 
call. 

Miss  Sargent,  who  for¬ 
tunately  possessed  the 
power  of  falling  asleep  at 
will,  retired  to  her  strange 
couch  a  little  before 
eleven,  accompanied  by 


She  was  sitting  half  up  In  bed  .  .  .  appearing  to  stare  with  the 

most  deadly  (ear  at  the  opposite  wall. 
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the  housekeeper,  whose  excitement  promised 
to  keep  her  awake. 

As  for  myself,  I  cherished  no  wish  to  sleep. 

I  had  provided  myself  with  lights,  cigars  and 
a  book  to  read,  but  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  interested  in  it. 

An  hour  later  1  heard  a  low  tapping  on  the 
door  of  my  own  room. 

Not  a  little  startled,  I  sprang  up,  only  to 
find  that  the  sound  this  time  was  free  from  any 
clement  of  mystery. 

The  old  housekeeper  had  come  to  summon 
me. 

“Will  you  come  and  see  the  young  lady?' 
she  said.  “  1  think  something  is  the  matter." 

1  felt  myself  turning  cold. 

“What  do  you  mean?  Has  the  tapping 
begun  ?  ” 

The  answer  surprised  me. 

“  No,  that  is  what  frightens  me.  This  is 
the  first  night  I  have  not  heard  it  for  four 
months.  Hut  I  think  Miss  Sargent  sees 
something.'’ 

I  led  the  way  into  the  haunted  room. 
There  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard, 
anti  the  lights  had  been  put  out  by 
the  clairvoyant's  desire.  Hut  she  was 
silting  half  up  in  bed,  her  eyes  fast 
closed,  anti  yet  appearing  to  stare  with 
the  most  deadly  fear  at  the  opposite 
wall. 

Suddenly  a  sharp  cry  broke  from 
her,  followed  immediately  by  the  same 
frantic  rush  of  half-articulated  syllables 
which  had  so  alarmed  mo  on  that 
night  in  the  Green  House. 

“  I^eave — it  —  alone — leave — it — 
alone — leave — it — alone — put — it  —  'n!  5 
back  —  put — it — back — put — it — back 
— Ah,  hf*s  taken  it  / '* 

With  these  last  words,  uttered  loudly 
in  distinct  tones,  the  slee|>er's  eyes 
suddenly  opened,  and  she  gave  a  fearful 
shudder. 

Tap !  tap  /  tap  I 

If  ever  I  have  heard  any  sounds  in  my  life 
I  heard  those  knocks  by  an  unseen  hand  on 
the  wainscot  at  which  we  all  gazed,  unable  to 
stir  till  the  knocks  ceased. 

It  was  too  much  for  the  nerves  of  any  of  us 
to  bear.  I  caught  the  half-fainting  girl  in  my 
arms  as  she  threw  herself  from  the  great 
four-poster,  and  the  three  of  us  did  not 
breathe  again  till  we  were  safe  in  the  house¬ 
keeper's  little  sitting-room  downstairs. 

There,  after  she  had  rested  and  taken  a 
soothing  draught  prescribed  by  the  house¬ 
keeper,  Miss  Sargent  related  her  vision. 

“  I  saw  a  picture  hanging  on  die  wall,  the 


picture  of  a  young  girl,  about  seventeen,  with 
blue  eyes  and  very  light  golden  hair." 

“  Miss  Alice  !  "  the  old  lady  interrupted. 

“  Two  men  came  into  the  room,  and 
moved  about.  1  could  not  st-e  what  they 
were  doing.  Presently,  one  of  them,  w  ho  was 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  looked  like  a  work- 


“At  that  In¬ 
stant  I  saw 
suddenly,  ap¬ 
pearing  .  .  . 
In  front  of  the 
picture,  a  corpse. “ 


man,  approached  the  picture,  and  raised  his 
hands  to  lake  it  down.'* 

“  One  of  the  auctioneer's  men,  mv  dear,” 
was  Mrs.  Musgrave's  murmured  comment. 

“  Atthat  instant  1  saw  suddenly,  appearing 
from  nowhere,  in  front  of  the  picture,  a 
corpse." 

“  A  corpse !  ”  wc  both  ejaculated  in  horror. 

“  Yes,  a  dead  man,  in  a  winding  sheet, 
with  his  head  swathed  in  white  bandages. 
The  corpse  seemed  to  try  to  thrust  back 
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the  living  man.  He  went  on  without  noticing 
it.  and  took  down  the  picture,  I  can  hardly 
describe  how,  but  just  as  though  the  corpse 
were  not  there.  The  dead  man  seemed  to 
try  to  detain  him.  but  he  walked  off  with  it. 
Then  I  awoke." 

A  cry  burst  from  the  poor  old  house* 

kce|ter. 

‘  It  was  my  poor  master."  she  moaned, 
“trying  to  save  Miss  Alice's  nice  picture." 

The  other  said  nothing,  but  bent 
her  brows  as  though  profoundly 
dissatisfied  with  this  seemingly 
puerile  interpretation  of  the 
mystery. 

I  watched  her  with  expecta¬ 
tion.  I  had  come  to  look  on 
Alwync  Sargent  as  a  woman 
of  more  than  ordinary  powers 
of  mind,  apart  altogether  from 
her  extraordinary  occult  faculty, 
and  I  confidently  anticipated 
that  she  would  not  let  the 
matter  rest  there. 

**  Fhe  picture  must  he  re¬ 
placed."  she  said,  after  a  Ion- 
interval  of  meditation.  “  We 
cannot  leave  things  as  they  are. 

At  all  costs  the  picture  must  l»e 
found,  and  hung  up  there  again, 
if  it  is  only  for  one  night.' 

“I 

Ite  managed."  1  said, 
though  I  did  not  much 
relish  the  idea. 

I  saw  that  Miss  Sar¬ 
gent  wanted  It* 
make  fresh  trial 
of  her  clairvoyant 
powers,  with  the 
picture  in  itsplace, 
and  I  dreaded  the 
injury  which  these 
agitating  experi¬ 
ences  seemed 
likely  to  do  her. 

However,  I 
shared  her  feeling 
that  the  mystery 
must  l>e  probed  to 
the  l>ottum.  The 
very  next  day  I  called  on  the  auctioneers 
who  had  charge  of  the  sale  at  llailesbury 
Manor,  ami  asked  them  to  let  me  go  through 
their  books.  1  told  them  nothing  except  that 
1  had  been  asked  to  recover  a  family  portrait 
included  in  the  sale  by  oversight. 

They  were  very  obliging,  and  with  their 
assistance  1  found  that  a  picture  catalogued 


as  “  Portrait  of  a  Girl  "  had  been  sold  for 
j£i2  to  a  gentleman  living  at  Sydenham. 

I  went  out  there  the  same  evening,  and  saw 
the  purchaser,  who  was  a  Common  Council¬ 
man  of  the  City  of  I.ondon,  ami  evidently 
given  to  s|icculating  in  pictures,  with  which 
the  house  was  crowded. 

He  saw  his  advantage,  and  drove  a  rather 
hard  bargain  with  me,  but  in  the  end  he 
agreed  to  let  me  have  the  picture  to  show  to 
the  client  whom  I  pretended  to 
have  in  the  l>ackground,  on  my 
paying  a  deposit. 

I  hen  he  led  me  upstairs  to  a 
small  smoking-room,  where  1 
saw  the  picture  hanging  in  an 
obscure  corner. 

With  hands  trembling  with 
excitement,  I  took  hold 
of  the  frame  to  lift  it  off 
the  nail.  As  I  did  so, 
the  nail  itself  gave  way. 
and  the  precious  portrait 
crashed  to  the  ground, 
the  frame  coming  in 
pieces. 

I  fell  on  my  knees 
wait  a  cry  of  dismay, 
when  I  was  aston¬ 
ished  to  see.  among 
the  broken  portions 
of  the  frame,  a  blue 
foolscap  envelope 
indorsed  in  shaky 
ha  n  d  w  r  i  t  i  n  g— 
“  Will  0/  .Sir  C. 
Wtflman,  Bari." 

The  will  gave  the 
whole  of  his  pro¬ 
perty  to  his  adopted 
daughter,  Alice 
Weetman. 

Human  nature 
is  a  curious  thing. 
As  soon  as  I  had 
made  out  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  thus  miracu¬ 
lously  discovered, 
and  he  knew  that 
the  picture  was 
that  of  a  young  lady  who  had  come  into 
a  great  fortune,  the  owner  insisted  on  my 
accepting  it  as  a  free  gift  for  the  fortunate 
heiress. 

It  now  hangs,  in  its  carefully  restored  frame, 
in  its  old  place  at  the  foot  of  the  historic  bed ; 
and  the  tapping  on  the  wainscot  in  llailesbury 
Manor  has  been  heard  no  more. 
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By  All  ex  Upward. 

Tbi*  is  the  Third  of  a  New  Series  of  Exciting  Ghost  Stories.  They  are  entirely  Different  in  Conception 
from  Anything  of  the  Kind  that  has  ever  been  Published  before.  Each  Story  is  Complete  in  Itself. 

III.— THE  SEC  RET  OF  HORNER’S  COURT. 


I  had  by  this  time  acquired  quite  a  reputa¬ 
tion  in  business  circles  as  a  buyer  ami  in¬ 
vestigator  of  houses  reputed  to  be  haunted. 

The  transactions  I  made  were  usually  very 
profitable,  since,  as  the  agents  were  unable  to 
either  let  or  sell  the  ghost-ridden  property 
which  they  desired  me  to  purchase,  I  was 
able  to  secure  it  on  favourable  terms. 

Miss  Sargent,  my  lady  secretary,  who  j»os- 
sessed  the  gift  of  clairvoyance,  was  of  great 
as>istance  in  probing  mysteries  connected 
with  haunted  mansions. 

Not  long  after  the  fortunate  ending  of 
the  adventure  at  Hailesbury  Manor.  I  was 
approached  by  one  of  the  leading  firms  of 
house-agents  in  the  West-end  with  reference 
to  another  haunted  house. 

Horner's  Court,  as  this  place  was  called, 
had  been  on  the  liooks  of  the  firm  for  many 
years,  hut  they  had  l«cen  unable  to  find  either 
a  tenant  or  a  purchaser  for  it  on  account  of 
its  reputation. 

The  partner  who  called  on  me  described  it 
as  a  well-built  eighteenth  century  house, 
situated  in  a  northern  county,  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  famous  forest.  Two  dukes  lived  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  so  that  the  house 
ought  to  have  fetched  almost  a  fancy  price 
from  one  of  that  numerous  class  who  appre¬ 
ciate  high  Society. 

But,  for  some  reason  or  other,  no  one 
seemed  willing  to  take  to  the  place. 


I  listened  to  all  Mr.  Roseveare  had  to 
say,  and  asked  if  lie  could  tell  me  anything 
definite  about  the  prejudice  or  superstition 
which  affected  the  house. 

lie  shook  his  head. 

*'  I  can  tell  you  nothing.  It  was  placed  in 
our  hands  by  the  trustees  of  the  estate — I 
don't  even  remember  whether  they  are 
acting  for  a  minor,  or  how  the  property 
stands.” 

“Nor  who  occupied  the  house  last,  I 
suppose.”  * 

“A  widow,  I  believe;  a  woman  of  rank — 
Iaidv  Something  or  Other.  She  gave  it  up 
on  her  marriage  to  a  second  husband.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  first,” 
Mr.  Roseveare  added  jocularly. 

1  smiled  out  of  politeness,  though  I  had 
ceased  to  look  upon  these  subjects  as  matter 
for  jest. 

A  business  discussion  followed,  and  it 
ended  by  my  securing  an  option  to  buy  the 
property  on  such  nominal  terms  that  if  I 
could  rid  it  of  its  disagreeable  character  I 
stood  to  make  a  very  substantial  sum 
indeed. 

As  soon  as  the  understanding  was  reached, 
I  called  in  Miss  Sargent,  and  dictated  its 
terms  for  her  to  type. 

Mr.  Roseveare  was  evidently  struck  by 
her  name. 

“  May  I  venture  to  ask  if  this  is  the  young 
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Indy  who  discovered  the  secret  of  the  Green 
House?  "  he  said  respectfully. 

I  introduced  him  formally,  not  very  well 
pleased  with  his  presumption.  Naturally,  I 
did  not  wish  the  most  valuable  assistant  in 
our  office  to  be  too  friendly  with  a  rival  firm. 

"  What  a  perfectly  charming  girl  I  ”  was 
his  exclamation,  as  Miss  Sargent  quietly 
withdrew  to  make  her  transcript.  44 1  quite 
envy  you,  my  dear  sir.” 

“  We  find  Miss  Sargent  competent,  and 
loyal  to  her  employers,  and  we  do  not  look 
beyond,”  I  returned,  intensely  annoyed. 

Mr.  Rosevcare  said  nothing  in  reply, 
but  he  smiled  in  a  way  which  I  found  it  hard, 
as  a  business  man,  to  bear. 

44  Well,  I  will  send  you  round  a  copy  of 
the  agreement  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for 
signature,”  I  said,  as  a  broad  hint  for  him  to 
go.  1  was  determined  not  to  give  him 
another  chance  of  annoying  my  secretary. 

44 1  am  afraid  you  will  not  send  it  by  Miss 
Sargent,"  he  retorted  rather  vulgarly  and 
maliciously,  as  he  put  on  his  hat  and 
departed. 

As  I  foresaw  would  be  the  case,  Miss 
Sargent  lost  no  time  in  applying  for  per¬ 
mission  to  aid  me  in  investigating  the  mystery 
of  Horner’s  Court. 

The  happy  issue  of  our  last  adventure  of 
the  kind  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  raise  any 
objection.  I  had  come  to  sec,  moreover,  that, 
however  great  the  strain  upon  her  in  her 
clairvoyant  state,  her  experiences  seemed  to 
have  no  after  effects  of  an  injurious  kind. 

Accordingly,  I  arranged  with  her  that  if,  on 
arriving  at  the  scene  of  action,  I  found  that 
there  was  any  suggestion  of  an  occult  in¬ 
fluence  at  work,  I  would  summon  her  at 
once. 

I  want  down  two  days  later,  the  agreement 
with  Rosevearc  &  Grimston  having  been 
signed  meanwhile,  not  without  some  further 
remarks  by  Mr.  Rosevcare  which  it  would  be 
childish  on  my  part  to  record. 

1  arrived  at  a  wayside  station  towards  dusk 
on  an  autumn  day.  and  was  driven  for  miles 
along  a  misty  road  strewn  with  yellowing 
leaves,  till  I  saw  in  front  a  great  iron  gate 
thrown  back  and  rusting  on  its  hinges. 

Through  this  opening  the  dog-cart  drove, 
and  brought  me  along  an  avenue  of  black 
and  naked  trees  to  a  gaunt  house  that  stood 
and  frowned  at  its  own  reflection  in  a  dreary, 
reed -grown  pool. 

I  caught  my  breath  at  the  sight — I  could 
not  tell  why — and  when  I  had  dismounted 
from  the  dog-cart  1  stood  on  the  weather- 
stained  steps  in  front  of  the  door,  and  felt  a 


sense  of  reluctance  at  the  thought  of  pulling 
that  great,  iron  bell-handle  and  passing  under 
that  forbidding  doorway. 

With  a  shiver  I  mounted  the  steps  ami 
rang.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  man — a 
man  of  a  lowering,  distrustful  countenance, 
which  told  me  at  the  first  glance  that  it  would 
not  be  his  fault  if  a  tenant  were  ever  found 
for  Horner's  Court. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  learn  more 
from  this  man  if  I  concealed  the  true 
character  in  which  I  came,  and  let  him 
suppose  that  I  was  acting  for  another. 

Handing  him  my  bag,  I  let  him  take  me 
through  the  dark  and  dreary  hall,  lit  only  by 
a  solitary  candle,  into  a  vast  dining-room, 
almost  equally  dark  and  cheerless. 

Some  logs  had  lieen  heaped  in  the  grate, 
and  as  wc  came  in  a  woman  was  putting  a 
match  to  the  small  twigs  underneath. 

She  looked  up  at  me  with  a  nervous  glance 
of  dread,  and  in  that  look  I  read  that  she 
knew  the  secret  of  Horner’s  Court— and  that 
she  would  never  dare  to  tell  it  to  me. 

Very  few  words  passed  between  us,  and 
those  chiefly  about  supper.  I  bade  the  man 
show  me  my  bedroom,  and  he  took  me  up  to 
a  room  on  the  floor  above — a  room  whose 
windows  looked  directly  on  the  dismal  pool. 

44  Is  this  the  haunted  room?  ”  I  asked,  with 
an  affectation  of  levity  which  I  was  very  far 
from  feeling. 

The  man  raised  his  head  and  stared  at  me. 

44  No,  sir,  it  ain't.  That  room's  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  and  if  you  take  my  advice 
you  won  t  go  near  it  except  by  daylight.” 

For  that  night,  at  all  events,  I  was  glad  to 
accept  his  warning. 

At  dinner,  if  the  rough  meal  set  before  me 
could  be  so  called,  I  was  waited  on  by  the 
forbidding  retainer,  whose  manner  checked 
all  attempts  to  draw  him  into  conversation. 

I  could  only  glean  that  he  had  come  to 
Horner's  Court  as  a  caretaker  on  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Lady  Maria  Cruikshank,  as  the 
last  tenant  was  named  by  him.  No  doubt 
the  berth  was  an  easy  one,  and  he  would 
resent  having  to  make  way  fora  new  occupier. 
Inwardly  1  made  up  my  mind  to  dismiss  him 
as  soon  as  possible. 

He  was  obscure,  intentionally  obscure,  I 
thought,  on  the  subject  of  the  supernatural 
visitings. 

44 1  never  seen  nothing  myself,  so  I  can’t 
say,”  he  intimated  darkly.  44  But  I  seen  the 
faces  of  them  what  has  seen  something,  and 
that  was  enough  for  me.” 

*4  Ami  your  wife,  has  she  seen  anything?” 
I  asked. 
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“Don't  von  gel  speaking 
to  Mrs.  Stokes  about  it." 
he  broke  out  abruptly. 

**  She’s  half  crazy  already, 
and  it  wouldn't  take  much 
more  to  drive  her  clean  off 
her  head." 

I  sipjK'd  my  glass  of 
port  in  silence.  Stokes  had 
brought  up  an  old  cob- 
webbed  bottle  from  the 
cellar,  where  a  few  yet 
lingered  from  former  times. 

1  filled  another  glass  and 
gave  it  to  the  man. 

“  Drink  that,  and  tell  me 
what  your  wife  has  seen,  if 
you  don't  want  me  to  ques¬ 
tion  her.” 

Fixing  suspicious  eyes 
on  me.  he  lifted  the  glass 
and  slowly  drained  it  to 
the  last  drop. 

“  She  says  —  well,  she 
savs  as  how  she  have  seen 
a  child.” 

“  A  child  !  " 

“  Aye.  Leastways  the 
sperrit  of  one,  1  reckon 
she  means.  Happen  you 
don't  believe  in  they  sper- 
rits.  sir  ?  ” 

His  curious  eyes  sought 
to  read  mine.  I  shook  my 
head. 

“  Is  there  any  tradition 
connected  with  this  house? 

Any  rumour  of  a  crime  or 
tragedy  ?  ” 

A  sullen  flush,  I  thought, 
rose  on  his  countenance  — 
it  might  have  been  the 
wine. 

“Crime?  Did  you  say 
crime,  sir?  No,  there  ain't 
never  been  no  crime  com¬ 
mitted  in  Horner's  Court. 

I.ady  Maria  Freer  and  her 

like  aren’t  the  sort  what  commits  crimes,  arc 

they?” 

He  spoke  with  a  certain  rude  insolence 
which  somehow  seemed  put  on  deliberately. 

“Just  now  you  called  her  lady  Cruik- 
shank,”  I  said  thoughtfully,  casting  my  eyes 
down,  as  though  1  disdained  to  question 
him. 

His  secret  fears  came  uppermost,  and  got 
the  letter  of  his  rudeness. 

“  She  married  Colonel  Cruikshank  when 


The  door  was 
opened  by  a 
m*n  ...  of 
a  lowering,  dis¬ 
trustful  coun¬ 
tenance. 


she  left  here.”  he  said,  fawning  all  at 
once. 

“  I  low  long  was  she  here  Iwfore  that?” 

“  1  don't  know.” 

It  was  a  lie.  of  course,  and.  like  most  of 
the  lies  told  by  ignorant  cunning,  a  useless 
one.  Indies  of  high  rank— and  the  style 
of  this  one  showed  that  she  could  not  be 
less  than  an  earl's  daughter  —  are  easily 
traced. 

A  night  spent  in  the  haunted  house  told  me 
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nothing  more.  Surely  the  shivering  miasma 
of  the  stagnant  pool  beneath  my  window  was 
the  evil  influence  that  wrought  against  the 
place  ?  When  1  rose  in  the  early  morning 
and  saw  the  wreaths  of  dank*  mist  enfolding 
the  walls  like  a  white  shroud.  1  asked  myself 
if  any  other  ghost  were  needed. 

So  at  breakfast  1  said  aloud,  and  half- 
unconsciously  : 

4‘  1  will  have  the  pool  drained.” 

The  gloomy  man  overheard  me,  and  a 
look  of  anger  came  into  his  eyes.  No  doubt 
he  feared  that  his  reign  was  near  its  end. 

“  There's  nought  wrong  with  the  mere,”  he 
muttered. 

I  looked  him  in  the  face. 

“  I  shall  return  here  in  three  days’  time. 
Send  your  wife  to  me.  1  have  an  order  to  give 
her.” 

He  looked  at  me  as  if  he  would  have  liked 
to  disobey,  but  dared  not.  and  shuffled  out  of 
the  room. 

When  the  woman  appeared  she  was 
trembling,  and  her  eyes  were  steadily  turned 
to  the  ground. 

I  rose  to  my  feet. 

“  Take  me  to  the  haunted  room,”  I  said 
briefly. 

I  would  not  trust  the  husband  with  my 
intention.  The  woman,  thus  taken  unpre- 

f>ared,  shuddered,  but  made  no  protest.  She 
eil  the  way  upstairs  to  a  remote  wing  over¬ 
looking  a  small  garden. 

The  room  was  rather  sad  in  its  neglect, 
but  not  depressing.  On  the  walls  1  saw  some 
coloured  prints,  such  as  arc  sold  at  Christmas 
time  with  the  illustrated  papers. 

“Who  used  this  room  in  lady  Maria's 
time  ?  "  I  asked,  stealing  a  glance  at  the  dis¬ 
tressed  creature. 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

It  was  the  husband's  answer,  no  doubt 
repeated  by  his  order. 

“  The  house  is  haunted  by  a  child's  ghost. 
This  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  a 
nursery,”  I  prompted. 

The  woman  turned  very  pale,  but  made  no 
motion. 

“  Had  she  a  child  ?  And  did  he  die  here, 
in  this  room  ?  And  were  there  any  circum¬ 
stances — dark  and  dreadful  circumstances  ?  ” 
I  was  proceeding  earnestly  when  all  at 
once  the  woman  threw  up  her  hands,  and, 
uttering  low  moans,  tottered  out  of  the 
room. 

I  passed  her  in  the  corridor,  and  stopped  to 
whisper  in  her  car — for  I  knew  not  where  her 
husband  might  lurk  : 

“  1  shall  return  here  with  a  lady  who  can 


read  the  secrets  of  the  dead.  Have  this  room 
ready  for  her  to  pass  the  night  in,  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  adjoining  room  for  me.” 

I  thought  she  would  have  taken  my  words 
as  a  threat.  But  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  mine 
imploringly,  and  I  just  heard  her  breathe, 
“  Thank  Heaven  l  ” 

When  I  went  down  to  Homer's  Court  with 
Alwyne  Sargent,  we  did  not  go  alone.  An 
experienced  nurse  accompanied  her,  and  I 
brought  down,  in  the  disguise  of  a  valet,  one 
of  the  shrewdest  and  most  determined  officers 
of  Scotland  Yard. 

A  “  Peerage  ”  had  disclosed  that  Lady  Maria 
Cruikshank  was  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Gays* 
thorpe,  and  that  her  present  residence  was  in 
Florence,  Italy.  Private  inquiries  added  the 
information  that  she  was  the  mother  of  one 
son,  by  her  former  husband.  The  bov  was 
now  seventeen,  and  travelling  with  a  tutor. 

When  we  arrived  at  Horner's  Court,  the 
caretaker  received  us  with  the  same  dis¬ 
courteous  air.  His  wife,  he  told  us,  was 
unwell,  but  a  woman  had  come  up  from  the 
neighbouring  farm  to  attend  to  us. 

The  police  officer,  by  virtue  of  his  supposed 
position,  assumed  the  right  of  penetrating 
into  the  servants’  quarters  of  the  mansion.  I 
followed  Miss  Sargent  and  the  nurse  upstairs, 
whither  the  woman  led  them. 

•  The  first  glance  round  the  room  prepared 
for  their  reception  showed  me  that  it  was  not 
the  one  which  I  had  formerly  explored. 

Yet  it  was  like  it.  Even  the  very  pictures 
seemed  the  same.  Only,  when  I  passed  into 
the  next  room,  and  saw  it  artfully  heaped  up 
with  lumber,  did  I  feel  sure  that  the  substitu¬ 
tion  was  intentional. 

I  questioned  the  woman,  who  told  me 
truthfully  enough.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  the  interior  arrangements  of 
the  house. 

I  considered  what  it  was  best  for  me  to  do, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  let  the  man  Stokes  know  that  I  had 
detected  his  deceit.  He  might  have  other 
tricks  in  reserve,  for  it  was  evidently  his 
object  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
our  discovering  the  mystery  of  Homer’s 
Court. 

I  let  the  woman  believe  that  I  was  satisfied. 
But  as  soon  as  I  found  myself  alone  with  the 
other  two,  I  told  them  how  things  stood. 

We  arranged  that  when  the  time  came  to 
retire,  a  bed  of  some  kind  should  be  rigged 
up  for  Miss  Sargent  in  the  true  haunted  room. 
The  nurse  did  not  intend  to  go  to  sleep,  but 
to  keep  watch  over  the  clairvoyant. 

The  detective,  whom  we  had  left  down- 
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stairs,  was  informed  of  mv  discovery,  and 
concurred  in  what  had  been  arranged.  His 
manner  showed  him  to  be  sceptical  of  Miss 
Sargent's  powers,  but  lie  hail  come  already 
to  the  conclusion  that  Stokes  was  hiding 
some  secret  of  a  highly  doubtful  character. 
He  agreed,  with 
some  apparent 
hesitation,  to  share 
our  watch. 

The  caretaker 
seemed  to  hover 
uneasily  through 
our  part  of  the 
mansion  as  long 
as  he  dared.  As 
we  sat  in  the 
dining  -  room  we 
heard  him  locking 
and  bolting  the 
great  hall  door 
with  infinite  pre¬ 
caution. 

•*  That  man  is 
certainly  afraid  of 
something."  t  h  e 
|»olice  -  officer  re¬ 
marked. 

‘•Whether  he 
really  thinks  the 
house  is  haunted 
or  not,  he  dreads 
some  accidental 
discovery.'’ 

After  this  search 
we  all  went  up¬ 
stairs.  Miss  Sar¬ 
gent's  couch  was 
made  up  for  her 
in  the  room  half- 
choked  with  lum- 
lier.  The  nurse 
carried  in  an  arm¬ 
chair  lor  herself, 
to  sit  beside  the 
sleeping  girl.  The  detec¬ 
tive  and  1  took  seats  into 
the  corridor,  ready  in  case  the 
man  we  both  suspected  should 
come  prowling  along  in  the 
night. 

The  detective,  Mayhew,  declares  that 
he  saw  nothing,  was  aware  of  nothing 
strange  or  uncanny  happening  that  night. 
Hut  he  says  that  he  saw  me  shiver  and  turn 
pale  without  visible  cause. 

All  at  once  I  heard  a  sound  from  the 
other  side.  Before  1  could  gather  what 
it  was,  1  felt  my  liair  stir  and  rise,  and 


at  the  same  moment  the  door  was  softly 
opened. 

Alwyne  Sargent  stood  on  the  threshold, 
her  face  drawn  with  wonder  and  dismay,  and 
her  eyes  fixed  in  the  unseeing  gaze  I  had 
learnt  to  know  and  dread. 


Behind  her  1  discerned  the  figure  of  the 
nurse  with  finger  uplifted. 

“  Do  not  wake  her,  for  your  life  !  ”  she 
warned  me.  “  The  shock  might  endanger 
her  reason.  We  must  follow  where  she  goes." 

By  this  time  Mayhew  had  risen  to  his 


“  Take  me  to  the 
haunted  room,”  I 
said  briefly. 
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moment,  as  though 
uncertain  which 
way  to  turn.  Hut 
her  hesitation  was 


I  sprang  forward  .  .  .  Just  in  time  to  throw 

my  arms  round  her  as  she  reached  the  brink. 

feet,  an  expression  of  amazement  on  his 
face. 

The  somnambulist  stepped  out  into  the 
corridor  and  moved  slowly  down  it  in  the 
direction  from  which  my  fear  had  seemed  to 
come. 

The  three  of  us  stole  after  her  on  tiptoe, 
scarcely  daring  to  breathe. 

She  led  the  way  without  hesitating  down¬ 
stairs  into  the  hall.  There  she  hailed  for  a 


quickly  over;  she 
turned  away  from 
the  main  door,  and 
made  her  way  first 
into  a  drawing¬ 
room,  and  thence 
into  a  conservatory- 
with  a  glass  door 
at  the  end  leading 
into  the  grounds. 

There  was  barely 
light  enough  for 
us  to  follow  her 
without  stumbling 
against  the  furni¬ 
ture  and  the 
wooden  shelves  in 
the  glasshouse. 
Hut  the  sleeper 
moved  on  surely, 
without  a  mistake. 

She  reached  the 
glass  door  some 
way  in  advance  of 
us,  and  we  heard 
her  turn  the  handle. 
Then  there  was  a 
low,  desolate  cry, 
and  she  shook  tiercel)’  at  the 
unyielding  door. 

Mayhcw  ami  I  darted  for¬ 
ward.  The  door  was  locked,  and  the 
key  had  been  taken  away. 

*•  This  is  some  of  that  rascal's 
work,"  the  detccti\e  muttered.  “  May  I 
break  the  lock  ?  ” 

By  this  time  whatever  scepticism  he  may 
have  felt  had  evaporated  in  the  excitement  of 
the  quest,  and  he  was  as  eager  as  myself  to 
see  the  end. 

“  Yes.  break  it,"  I  said. 

1  le  dashed  his  foot  against  the  flimsy  door, 
and  it  burst  away  from  its  fastenings. 

The  shock  produced  no  effect  on  the  som¬ 
nambulist.  but  she  put  out  her  hands  and 
gro|>ed  as  though  to  ascertain  if  the  obstacle 
had  been  removed.  Then  she  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief,  and  passed  out  on  to  the  lawn. 

Turning  to  the  right,  she  followed  a  wind¬ 
ing  path,  which  led  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
stagnant  pool.  I  quickened  my  steps  to 
come  up  with  her.  determined  at  all  costs  to 
prevent  her  falling  into  the  water. 

As  if  conscious  of  my  intention,  she 
hastened  on  till  her  walk  became  a  run.  1 
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Sprang  forward,  and  was  just  in  time  to  throw  mother,  who  was  a  heartless  Society  woman, 
my  arms  round  her  as  she  reached  the  brink  left  him  entirely  to  the  care  of  servants,  while 

and  threw  out  her  hands  in  a  gesture  of  she  gave  herself  up  to  hunting  and  other 

supplication  or  despair.  amusements  in  the  company  of  her  future 

Then,  even  as  I  held  her  rigid  form,  I  did  husband, 
not  hear,  but  I  ktinu  of  a  splash  far  out  in  the  On  her  second  marriage  she  had  quitted 

middle  of  the  water,  and  a  deep,  silent  ripple  Horner’s  Court  for  the  honeymoon,  not  to 

that  slowly  passed  across  the  surface  of  the  return.  The  little  boy  did  not  appear  at  the 
pool.  wedding,  and  it  was  given  out  that  he  had 

Neither  of  our  companions  saw  or  heard  been  sent  on  in  the  charge  of  a  governess 
anything.  to  the  place  which  his  parents  had  chosen  as 

After  an  instant’s  agonised  struggle,  the  their  future  residence, 
somnambulist  awoke  in  my  arms,  crying  hys-  Armed  with  this  information,  the  detective 
terically.  The  nurse  advanced  hastily,  and  called  on  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Freer, 
took  her  from  me,  soothing  her,  and  turning  whose  heir  the  boy  was. 
her  steps  back  towards  the  house.  From  them  he  learnt  the  important  fact 

As  we  neared  the  conservatory  door  the  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  will  the  whole 
police-oflicer  uttered  an  exclamation  and  income  of  the  estate  during  the  boy's 
darted  forward.  minority  was  payable  to  the  widow.  On  the 

He  told  me  afterwards  he  was  certain  he  boy’s  coming  of  age.  or  death  during  infancy, 

had  seen  the  face  of  Stokes  peering  out  with  her  income  was  reduced  to  the  widow’s  third, 
a  look  of  no  common  fear.  But  the  man  Iaidy  Maria  was  regularly  receiving  the  full 

was  not  to  be  found.  income  from  the  trustees,  who  had  not  the 

“  1  will  have  the  mere  dragged  the  first  faintest  suspicion  of  anything  l>eing  wrong, 
thing  to-morrow,"  I  declared.  1  remembered  Mayhew,  who  felt  pretty  sure  that  the  story 
now  the  aversion  shown  by  Stokes  at  my  of  the  lad  of  seventeen  and  the  travelling 
former  proposal  to  drain  the  dismal  pool.  tutor  was  a  myth,  obtained  a  letter  from  the 
The  rest  of  the  night  passed  off  without  trustees  to  Lady  Maria  Cruiksliank,  calling 
incident;  but  in  the  morning  the  woman  who  for  the  immediate  production  of  the  heir, and 
had  been  waiting  u;»on  us  came  and  made  went  to  Florence  to  deliver  it  in  person, 
the  surprising  announcement  that  the  care-  The  wicked  mother,  thus  taken  unawares, 
taker  was  nowhere  to  l>e  found.  showed  more  fear  than  remorse.  She  made 

Both  he  and  his  wife  had  fled  from  the  a  confession,  which  the  detective  was  content 

house  and  from  the  neightiourhood  with-  to  accept  as  probably  near  the  truth, 

out  a  word  of  explanation ;  and  neither  The  boy  had  died  in  the  room  at  Hornet's 
of  them  has  ever  been  heard  of  since.  Court ;  and  if  his  death  had  not  been  wholly 

It  was  only  possible  to  suppose  that  due  to  neglect,  at  least  his  life  might  have 

the  man  had  been  drawing  a  secret  allow-  been  prolonged  by  the  care  and  devotion  of 

ance  so  long  as  the  mystery  of  Homer's  a  mother  who  really  loved  her  child.  Un- 

Court  remained  undiscovered,  and  that  what  willing  to  lose  the  greater  part  of  her  income, 

he  had  seen  on  this  night  had  convinced  hitn  to  which  she  owed  the  prospect  of  a  second 
that  the  game  was  up,  and  that  he  would  be  husband,  the  heartless  woman  had  concealed 
safer  out  of  the  way.  the  state  of  her  son's  health  from  everyone 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  appliances  could  but  the  two  Stokes,  and  when  the  poor  child 
be  obtained,  the  pool  was  dragged  opposite  died,  she  had  paid  Stokes  to  dispose  of  the 
the  spot  where  the  somnambulist  had  stood.  body  in  the  pool  in  front  of  the  house.  Her 
Horrible  to  relate,  the  drag  brought  up  the  plan  was  to  diaw  the  income  of  the  estate  up 
skeleton  of  a  child  of  about  seven  years  of  to  the  last  moment,  and  then  send  a  certifi- 
age.  cate  of  her  son's  death  from  some  foreign 

As  soon  as  the  detective  Mayhew  saw  this  place  where  a  doctor  could  easily  be  bribed, 
tragic  evidence,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  a  The  trustees  forbore  to  prosecute,  but  I  am 

serious  crime  had  been  committed.  The  glad  to  say  that  they  firmly  refused  to  |«y 

subsequent  investigation  was  conducted  by  another  penny  to  Colonel  Cruikshank's 
him,  and  I  need  only  tell  briefly  its  result.  wife  till  the  whole  of  the  sum  she  had 
Inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood  brought  fraudulently  obtained  had  been  stopped  out 
out  that  I.ady  Maria  Freer  was  the  mother  of  of  her  lawful  dower  ;  anti  when  last  heard  of 
a  boy  of  seven  or  eight  at  the  time  of  her  the  pair  were  living  in  abject  poverty, 
engagement  to  Colonel  Cruikshank.  The  Horner’s  Court  has  become  the  residence 
Colonel  seemed  to  dislike  the  boy;  and  his  of  the  High  Sheriff  of - shire. 
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By  Allen  Upward. 

This  U  the  Fourth  of  a  New  Series  of  Exciting  Ghost  Stories.  They  are  entirely  Different  in  Conception  front 
anything  of  the  Kind  that  has  ever  been  Published  before.  Each  Story  is  complete  in  itself- 

IV.— THE  TWO  ROSES. 


It  would  give  needless  j»ain  lo  members  of 
the  family  who  are  still  living  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  if  I  were  to  go  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Hedges,  of  Essex,  came  into  the  market. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  sav  that  the  soli¬ 
citors  from  whom  my  firm  received  instruc¬ 
tions  to  find  a  purchaser  for  the  estate  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  family  history,  ami 
could  tell  us  nothing  definite  on  the  subject  of 
the  incidents,  real  or  imaginary,  which  had 
given  an  evil  reputation  to  Bewlcy  Hall. 

They  were  only  able  to  inform  us  that  one 
entire  wing  of  the  building,  constituting  the 
most  ancient  and  characteristic  portion,  had 
been  shut  up  for  a  great  length  of  tunc,  so 
long,  indeed,  that  no  one  seemed  able  to 
remember  when  it  had  last  l*ccn  inhabited. 

I  discussed  the  matter  with  Miss  Alwync 
Sargent,  the  young  lady  employed  in  our 
office,  who  had  already  given  me  such  \alu- 
able  assistance  on  similar  occasions. 

She  possessed  the  gift  of  clairvoyance  and 
had  proved  of  incalculable  assistance  in 
explaining  away  mysteries  connected  with 
several  residences. 

These  were  notably  the  Green  House, 
Wallington,  Hailesbury  Manor,  and  Horner's 
Court. 

I  had  already  become  well  known  as  a 
dealer  in  haunted  property,  and  made  a 
satisfactory  profit  on  mv  transactions,  buying 
the  premises  cheap,  and  selling  at  a  profit 
when  the  mysteries  were  cleared  up. 


I  was  reluctant  to  expose  her  to  the  risk  of 
another  nervous  shock,  although  she  herself 
was  quite  eager  to  take  her  usual  part  in  our 
joint  investigations.  I  thought,  however,  it 
could  do  no  harm  for  her  to  come  down 
with  me  to  make  some  preliminary  inquiries. 

None  of  the  furniture  and  effects  had  yet 
been  removed  from  the  mansion,  and  there 
was  a  farm  bailiff  occupying  rooms  with  his 
family  in  the  servants'  quarter,  so  that  it  was 
easy  to  arrange  for  a  visit. 

The  rather  senseless  difficulty  of  a  chape¬ 
ron  for  my  lady  clerk  was  disposed  of  by  my 
sister  Jane,  who  surprised  me  by  requesting 
that  she  might  make  one  of  the  party.  Jane 
had  not  previously  met  Miss  Sargent,  but  she 
had  heard  me  speak  of  her  once  or  twice,  and 
appeared  anxious  for  some  reason  to  make 
her  acquaintance. 

I  was  a  little  disappointed  to  find  that 
Alwync  did  not  seem  equally  eager  to  meet 
my  sister.  In  fact,  she  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  she  fell  nervous  at  the  prospect.  I  could 
only  assure  her  that  my  sister  Jane  was  a 
most  unassuming,  ordinary  person,  quiet, 
shrewd,  anil  observant,  and,  moreover,  tie- 
voted  to  me.  But  this  information  did  not 
allay  Miss  Sargent's  apprehen-ions.  which 
seemed  to  increase  as  the  moment  for  our 
departure  drew  near. 

The  ceremony  of  introduction  took  place 
on  the  platform  at  Liverpool  Street.  Both 
ladies,  1  thought,  were  more  carefully  dressed 
than  seemed  necessary  for  a  purely  business 
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journey,  on  which  we  were  to  meet  no  one  of 
any  consequence.  I  caught  a  look  of  sur¬ 
prise  on  my  sister’s  face  as  Alwyne  came  up, 
and  she  took  the  first  opportunity  to  whisper 
to  me,  almost  in  a  tone  of  reproach  :  “  Jack  I 
you  never  told  us  she  was  a  beauty !  ” 

“Miss  Sargent  is  a  valued  member  of  our 
clerical  staff,”  I  replied  severely.  “  Her 
looks  are  no  concern  of  ours  so  long  as  they 
do  not  interfere  with  her  faithful  discharge  of 
her  duties  in  the  office.” 

Jane  looked  dissatisfied,  but  she  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  on  any  further  remark.  During  the  journey 
down  she  watchid  the  poor  girl  as  closely 
as  a  cat  watches  a  canary  bird  through  the 
bars  of  its  cage.  Fortunately  Miss  Sargent 
soon  got  over  her  first  nervousness,  and 
exerted  herself  to  conciliate  my  sister  with 
such  good  effect  that  by  the  time  we  reached 
Saffron  Walden  wc  were  all  chatting  like  old 
friends.  Jane  rather  embarrassed  me  by 
forgetting  the  business  relationship  between 
Miss  Sargent  and  mvself,  and  referring  to  me 
repeatedly  by  my  Christian  name,  so  that  I 
was  rather  glad  that  my  partner,  Mortimer, 
was  not  present. 

We  found  Bewley  Hall  to  be  an  ancient 
manor  house  of  the  Elizabethan  type,  built  of 
red  brick,  which  was  mellowed  by  age,  and 
overgrown  in  many  places  with  ivy  and 
climbing  plants.  The  principal  feature  was  a 
large  and  lofty  hall,  on  much  the  same  design 
as  the  London  Guildhall,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale.  It  was  stone-paved,  and  was  panelled 
halfway  up  the  walls  with  very  valuable  old 
oak. 

The  hall,  I  must  explain,  separated  the  two 
wings  or  halves  composing  the  mansion. 
The  modern  portion,  which  had  been  in 
constant  use  up  to  the  death  of  the  late  owner, 
had  been  built  on  to  the  great  hall  at  its 
lower  end.  The  haunted  wing,  if  it  should  be 
so  called,  was  connected  with  the  upper  end. 

Here  there  was  a  dais,  also  paved  with 
stone,  stretching  from  side  to  side  of  the 
hall.  The  door  into  the  ancient  w  ing  opened 
off  one  side  of  the  dais,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  was  another  smaller  door,  like  a  postern, 
which  we  found  led  into  a  little  rose  garden 
behind  the  house. 

The  only  other  feature  that  I  need  dwell  on 
was  a  gallery,  which  the  bailiff's  wife,  who 
showed  us  over  the  place,  called  the  musi¬ 
cians'  gallery.  It  overlooked  the  dais,  facing 
the  door  into  the  rose  garden,  and  when  wc 
went  upstairs  we  found  it  was  approached  by  a 
corridor  that  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the 
haunted  wing. 

The  woman  who  acted  as  our  guide  was  very 


uncommunicative. partly,  I  believe,  because  she 
really  had  heard  very  little, and  partly  because 
she  fancied  that  she  would  lower  herself  in 
our  eyes  by  betraying  any  interest  in  the  lore 
of  superstition. 

When  I  asked  her  if  she  could  tell  us  any¬ 
thing  about  the  ghost,  she  tossed  her  head  in 
disdain. 

“  1  don’t  know  of  any  ghost,”  she  declared, 
“and  I  don’t  hold  with  any  talk  about  such 
things.  It's  only  the  labourers  that  believes 
in  them  hereabouts.'' 

The  social  cleavage  thus  indicated  forbade 
further  inquiry.  The  bailiff's  wife  informed 
us,  however,  that  the  disused  part  of  the 
mansion  had  been  shut  up  long  before  she 
was  born,  and  she  made  a  great  deal  of  diffi¬ 
culty  about  letting  us  spend  the  night  in  it. 

“  It’s  all  dust  and  cobwebs,”  she  explained 
to  me.  “  Everything  there  is  exactly  as  it  was 
left  a  hundred  years  ago  and  more,  I  should 
say.  Your  ladies  couldn’t  possibly  put  up 
with  the  dirt  and  the  damp.” 

We  explored  the  wing  under  her  guidance, 
and  its  appearance  served  to  confirm  her 
account.  The  old  hangings  clung  mouldering 
to  the  walls;  ancient  weapons  grown  rusty 
with  neglect  were  suspended  along  the  sides  of 
the  corridor;  in  the  bedrooms  old  four-poster 
beds  were  covered  with  the  embroidered 
quilts  of  another  age,  and  the  rol>es  and 
brocades  of  a  past  generation  still  filled  the 
closets. 

Even  my  staid  and  demure  sister  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  rummage  in  some  of 
the  cupboards  and  examine  the  decayed 
fineries  they  contained,  while  I  fell  no  less 
strongly  attracted  by  the  fine  specimens  of 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  arms.  I 
found  that  one  superbly  mounted  pistol  which 
I  took  down  from  its  place  actually  had  the 
left  barrel  still  loaded,  though  the  priming 
had  long  since  disappeared. 

Alwyne  approached  me  as  I  was  examining 
the  pistol,  and  1  showed  her  the  flints  still  in 
the  hammers.  She  regarded  the  weapon  with 
peculiar  attention,  taking  it  in  her  hand  with 
a  meditative,  musing  look. 

"  I  wonder  how  the  other  barrel  came  to  be 
discharged,”  she  said. 

So  far  we  had  been  able  to  glean  nothing 
from  the  impenetrable  obstinacy  of  our  guide. 
After  selecting  our  rooms,  which  the  woman 
reluctantly  promised  to  provide  with  some 
bedding  from  the  other  part  of  the  house,  we 
came  back  into  the  great  hall. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  dais  which 
occupied  one  end,  with  the  two  doors  opening 
ofF  it.  Across  the  dais  there  extended  an 
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ancient  table,  long  and  narrow,  made  of  a 
single  beam  of  oak. 

Someone  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  we 
three  should  dine  at  this  seigneurial  board,  in 
imitation  of  the  olden  time. 

When  I  requested  the  bailiff  's  wife  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements,  she  exhibited 
some  slight  dismay. 

“  Of  course  it's  for  you  to  do  as  you  wish, 
sir,"  she  said.  "  But  perhaps  your  ladies 
don’t  know  that  this  is  the  table  that  has  the 
bloodstain  on  it.” 

We  seized  eagerly  upon  this  allusion. 

“  What  bloodstain  ? — where  ?  ”  we  de¬ 
manded,  crowding  round  the  black  and  vener¬ 
able  board. 

The  woman  pointed  to  the  end  of  the 
table  nearest  to  the  door  into  the  rose  garden. 
Surely  enough  the  wood  seemed  to  have  a 
darker  tinge  at  one  particular  spot.  The 
mark  was  about  the  size  of  a  man’s  hand. 

“  Is  there  a  story  about  this  stain  ?  ”  I 
asked,  hoping  to  get  upon  the  track  of  the 
ghostly  legend  of  the  Hall. 

But  the  woman  could  not,  or  would  not,  be 
drawn. 

“  It’s  an  old  secret  in  the  family,  I’ve  heard, 
how  the  stain  got  there.  I  don’t  rightly  call 
to  mind  what  it  was,  but  I  do  think  there  was 
a  murder  in  the  Hall.  Some  say  it  was  a. 
hundred  years  ago,  and  some  two  hundred, 
and  the  murderer  was  Sir  William  Hedges. 

“  But  anyway  the  table  hasn’t  been  used 
from  that  day  to  this,  and  the  family  never 
would  have  it  touched." 

Miss  Sargent  showed  herself  intensely 
interested  in  this  account,  scanty  as  it  was. 

“  Who  knows  that  there  may  not  be  some 
sympathetic  force  concentrated  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  spot,”  she  said  reflectively.  •*  I  think 
that  instead  of  our  dining  here,  and  possibly 
disturbing  the  magnetism  of  the  table,  it  will 
be  better  for  us  to  try  to  hold  a  sdance  here 
at  night." 

Although  my  recent  experiences  had  cured 
me  of  a  good  deal  of  scepticism  with  regard 
to  the  occult,  I  still  draw  the  line  at  ordinary' 
spirit-rapping.  I  hinted  as  much  to  Alwyne. 

“  That  is  not  exactly  what  I  meant."  she 
explained.  “  I  am  not  a  medium  in  that 
sense.  I  merely  believe  it  possible  that  if  I 
can  establish  a  magnetic  rapport  with  this 
table  I  may  fed  some  direction  given  to  me 
which  will  help  us.” 

My  sister,  I  could  see,  was  a  good  deal 
puzzled  by  this  mystic  language.  In  the  end, 
however.  Miss  Sargent  had  her  way. 

We  dined  and  sj>ent  the  first  part  of  the 
evening  in  the  modern  side  of  the  building, 


and  then  adjourned  about  ten  o’clock  to  the 
dark  and  echoing  hall. 

We  placed  ourselves  round  the  end  of  the 
table,  which  bore  the  faded  mark  of  blood, 
and  extinguished  the  candles  we  had  brought 
with  us.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night, 
and  the  white  rays  that  streamed  in  on  us 
through  a  huge  mullioned  window  filled  the 
hall  with  shadows  that  were  startling  in  their 
distinctness. 

Whether  because  of  this  brightness,  or 
from  any  other  cause,  our  sitting  had  no  im¬ 
mediate  results.  If  Miss  Sargent  were  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  any  influence,  magnetic  or  other¬ 
wise,  this  was  evidently  not  the  right  occasion 
for  it. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  in  silence, 
she  rose  suddenly  from  the  table  with  a  sigh, 
and  announced  her  intention  of  retiring  to 
sleep. 

“  It  is  only  when  I  am  asleep  that  I  seem 
to  be  sensitive,”  she  remarked.  “  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is;  this  spot  fascinates  me,  and 
yet  if  I  sat  here  all  night  I  don’t  believe  any¬ 
thing  would  happen.” 

I  allowed  the  two  ladies  to  go  upstairs  by 
themselves.  The  old  hall  fascinated  me  by 
its  emptiness  and  silence,  and  I  paced  up  and 
down  on  the  paved  floor  smoking  a  cigar,  and 
pondering  a  certain  question  which  mv 
sister’s  attitude  towards  Alwyne  had  forced 
me  to  look  in  the  face. 

How  long  was  1  going  to  allow  Alwyne 
Sargent  to  hazard  her  nerves,  and  possibly 
her  brain,  in  these  uncanny  experiments  ?  I 
asked  myself  the  question,  no  longer  as  it 
concerned  the  clerk  in  our  office  on  whom  I 
depended,  but  as  it  concerned  the  girl  who, 
stubborn  old  bachelor  as  I  was,  had  actually 
made  me  think  it  possible  that  1  might  do 
worse  than  part  with  my  freedom. 

1  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
there  was  no  foolish  nonsense  in  my  mind 
when  I  thought  of  Alwyne.  I  judged  her 
calmly  in  the  light  of  reason.  She  appeared 
to  me  a  good  daughter,  a  good  sister, 
and  a  thoroughly  agreeable  companion — in 
short,  an  ideal  wife  for  a  sensible  business 
man. 

I  took  out  of  my  pocket  a  rose  which  she 
had  accidentally  dropped  in  the  garden,  and 
which  I  had  picked  up,  and  forgotten  to 
return  to  her.  I  was  in  the  act  of  raising  it 
to  my  face  when  suddenly  I  heard  a  sigh. 

I  turned  round  quickly — I  was  standing 
just  below  the  dais  at  the  time — and  saw  the 
door  of  the  haunted  wing  slowly  swing  open 
to  the  width  of  a  couple  of  feet,  as  though 
it  were  being  opened  just  enough  to  let 
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someone  through.  At  the  same  moment  I  was 
conscious  of  a  subtle  change  in  my  surround¬ 
ings,  which  I  can  hardly  describe,  except  by 
saying  that  I  felt  as  though  I  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  awakened  again  in  a  different  life. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  ancient  hall 
remained  the  same,  and  yet  somehow  every¬ 
thing  in  it  looked  slightly  less  distinct,  as 
though  the  faintest  pos¬ 
sible  veil  had  l>een 
drawn  between  me  anti 
the  objects  at  which  I 
looked.  The  moon  was 
not  less  bright,  and  the 
shadows  it  threw  were 
not  less  black  than  be¬ 
fore,  but  nevertheless 
both  light  and  shadow 
had  become  less  real, 
so  to  speak. 

At  the  same  time  1 
was  conscious  that  the 
change  was  as  much  in 
myself  as  in  the  objects 
round  me.  I  seemed 
to  breathe  less  vigor¬ 
ously.  and  to  be  de¬ 
prived  for  a  time  of  the 
power,  or  rather  of  the 
will,  to  move  or  take 
any  part  in  what  was 
about  to  hap|>en. 

The  door  opened  as 
far  as  I  have  said,  and 
then  slopped.  1  gazed 
with  the  most  intense 
curiosity  to  see  who  was 
coming  in.  Rut  no  one  ap¬ 
peared.  Only  I  could  have 
sworn  that  someone  or  some¬ 
thing  had  slipped  through 
that  open  space,  and  was 
gliding  softly  across  the  dais 
towards  the  end  of  the  table 
which  bore  the  faded  stain. 

I  turned  my  eyes,  follow¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  unseen 
visitant,  till  it  had  reached 
the  fatal  spot.  And  then,  to 
my  astonishment  and  horror, 

I  did  see  something.  1  saw 
a  rose,  a  rose  of  the  palest  yellow  or  while, 
lying  as  if  it  had  just  been  laid  down  by  an 
invisible  hand,  on  the  exact  spot  marked  by 
the  stain  of  blood. 

I  stood  still  for  a  few  moments,  expecting 
something  to  follow.  Then,  as  1  again  turned 
my  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  door.  I  saw  it 
close  again  as  gently  as  it  had  opened,  and 


without  any  visible  agency.  How  long  I 
stood  in  a  manner  enchanted,  gazing  from 
the  closed  door  to  the  white  rose  lying  on 
the  board,  I  cannot  sav.  It  seemed  half-a- 
minute  :  it  may  have  been  half-an-hour. 

Then  I  was  aroused  by  a  sound  which 
clearly  belonged  to  the  world  of  reality.  It 
reached  me  from  above,  and  on  looking  up  I 

saw  that  a  figure 
had  appeared 
in  the  musi- 


I  saw  a  rose,  a  rose  of  the  palest  yellow  or  white. 


dans'  gallery,  which  I  have  described  as 
overlooking  the  dais. 

At  first  sight  I  could  have  imagined  that 
this  figure  was  only  a  phantom  of  the  brain, 
in  keeping  with  the  extraordinary  illusion 
which  I  hail  just  experienced.  Hut  as  it 
moved  forward  to  the  front  of  the  gallery  I 
recognised  that  it  was  Alwvne  herself. 
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Slit*  appeared  to  have  come  out  of  her 
sleeping  room,  unnoticed  by  my  sister,  and 
to  have  found  her  wav  into  the  gallery’  while 
in  that  somnambulistic  state  which  I  had 
witnessed  on  previous  occasions.  On  the 
way  she  had  assumed  a  curious  disguise,  in 
the  shape  of  a  heavy  riding  cloak,  which  she 
must  have  found  among  the  ancient  relics 
scattered  about  the  old  wing. 

Clad  in  this  garment  she  reached  the  balus¬ 


trade  of  the  gallery,  and  peered  down  at  the 
mysterious  rose.  She  stood  like  that,  in  an 
altitude  of  the  most  intent  watchfulness,  for 
some  minutes.  Then  1  saw  her  drop  sud¬ 
denly  down  on  the  floor  of  the  gallery, 
concealing  herself  behind  the  balustrade,  ami 
shrouding  all  but  her  face  beneath  the  folds 
of  the  cloak. 

Unable  to  understand  the  cause  of  this 
singular  manoeuvre,  I  gazed  round  the  hall 


for  some  change  that  might  account  for  it. 
The  face  of  the  somnambulist  was  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  door  into  the  garden. 
I  watched  this  door  steadily,  half  expecting 
to  see  it  open  as  the  other  door  had  an|>cared 
to  do.  lint  this  time  the  s|iel!  which  had 
governed  my  faculties  ceased  to  operate,  and 
I  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  hap|>eii 
below  in  the  hall. 

It  was  different  with  the  figure  crouched 
in  the  gallery  above.  After  an  interval  of 
time,  which  must  have  corresponded 
closely  with  that  required  for  someone  to 
enter  from  the  rose  garden  and  make  his 
way  to  where  the  rose  had  l»een  lying, 
1  saw  Alwyne  rise  slowly  to  her  full 
height  cast  aside  the  thick  cloak,  ami 
extend  her  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
fatal  spot. 

The  next  instant  there  was  a  click, 
followed  by  .1  spark,  as  the  flint  of 
the  pistol  which  she  had  l>ecn 
grasping  struck  against  the  rusty 
pan.  At  the  same  moment  her  hand 
loosed  the  weapon,  which  fell  crash¬ 
ing  on  the  pavement  lie  low. 

It  was  the  very  pistol  which  I  had 
idly  examined  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon! 

The  noise,  or  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  her  purpose,  put 
an  end  to  the  slec|>- 
walker  s  trance.  She  made 
a  natural  movement  of 
surprise,  looked  all  about 
her,  and  caught  sight  of 
me. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  What 
has  happened ?”  she 
called  out  breathlessly. 

I  told  her  in  a  few 
words  what  I  had  seen. 

"  You  came  out  into 
the  gallery,  wearing  that 
cloak,  and  hid  yourself 
behind  the  balustrade, 
after  looking  at  the  while 
rose  on  the  table.  Then 
at  the  end  of  a  few’ 
minutes  you  stood  up  and  fired  in  that 
direction.  You  have  just  dropped  the  pistol 
on  the  floor  of  the  hall.” 

I  was  startled  by  Alwync's  response. 

44  But  that  rose — the  rose  on  the  table— is 
not  white.  It  is  red.” 

I  looked,  and  as  surely  as  I  am  writing 
these  lines  the  rose  which  I  had  seen  lying 
there  white  in  the  moonlight  had  changed  to 
the  colour  of  blood-red. 


There  was  a  click,  followed  by  n  spark,  as  the  flint  of  the  pistol 
.  .  .  struck  against  the  rusty  pan 
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to  the  experiences  of 
the  past  half  hour.  I 
described  to  Alwyne 
what  I  had  seen  or 
imagined,  and  pressed 
her  to  explain  her  own 
part  in  the  strange 
episode. 

Unfortunately,  she 
could  remember  no¬ 
thing  of  what  had 
passed  in  her  som¬ 
nambulistic  state. 

She  could  only  guess 
that  she  must  have  been 
inqiersonating  in  a  dream 
the  principal  actor  in  that  grim  tragedy  which 
the  old  hall  had  witnessed  a  century  or  more 
ago. 

We  were  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of 
my  sister  Jane,  whom  the  sound  of  the 
falling  pistol  had  roused.  Something  in  the 
expression  of  my  sister's  face  induced  me  to 
whisper  hastily  in  Alwyne ’s  ear : 

*‘  May  I  tell  her  you  have  made  me  a  pro¬ 
mise? — and  will  you  keep  it?'' 

With  the  nature  of  that  promise,  and  its 
subsequent  fulfilment,  the  reader  has  no  con¬ 
cern.  There,  as  far  as  we  knew,  ended  the 
story  of  Bewley  Hall. 

But  in  due  time  I  found  a  purchaser  for  the 
estate,  for  whom  the  romantic  associations  of 
the  old  Hall  were  the  principal  attraction. 

He  exerted  himself  to  trace  the  history  of 
Sir  William  Hedges,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
into  communication  with  a  member  of  the 
family,  a  rather  remote  descendant,  who  was 
induced  to  supply  the  following  particulars: 

Late  in  life,  that  is  to  say  after  he  had 
passed  his  sixtieth  year,  Sir  William  took  an 
old  man’s  fancy  for  the  daughter  of  his 
parish  clergyman,  a  girl  of  scarcely  seventeen. 
Rosamund,  as  she  was  named,  showed  the 
greatest  reluctance  to  marry  the  knight,  for 
no  reason  that  she  was  willing  to  assign, 
except  his  great  age. 

Her  father  and  mother,  dazzled  by  Sir 
William's  wealth  and  his  promises  on  behalf 
of  their  daughter,  forced  her  into  the  match, 
and  in  due  course  she  went  to  live  in  the  Hall 
as  Sir  William’s  wife. 

But,  unknow  n  to  her  parents,  and  of  course 
to  her  new  husband,  Rosamund  had  secretly 
given  her  heart  to  a  penniless  young  gentleman 
of  the  Greville  family,  living  some  twenty 
miles  away.  Unable  to  bear  the  prospect  of 
losing  each  other  altogether,  the  lovers 
agreed  upon  a  method  of  communication, 
which  they  meant  should  l»e  wholly  innocent. 


Certain  by  this  time  that  my  senses  were 
deceiving  me,  1  made  two  steps  of  it  to  the 
spot. 

The  rose  had  gone  !  I  swept  my  hand 
over  the  place  where  it  had  lain  as  I  cried 
out  to  Alwyne :  “  There  is  nothing  here  !  " 

“  /  can  see  it  still  /  ”  she  replied. 

M  Come  down,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  or  let  me 
come  to  you ;  and  get  a  light,”  1  shouted 
back,  thoroughly  unnerved. 

She  moved  back  slowly  from  the  gallery, 
first  casting  the  cloak  once  more  about  her 
shoulders.  I  went  ami  opened  the  door  of 
the  wing,  and  presently  she  came  in  sight, 
descending  the  stairs  with  a  lighted  lamp. 

She  passed  her  hand  across  her  forehead 
as  si ic  observed : 

“  I  am  afraid  the  strain  of  these  experiences 
is  beginning  to  tell  on  me.  Even  now  I  am 
hardly  sure  whether  1  am  awake  or  asleep.” 

1  led  her  out  on  to  the  dais.  This  time 
there  was  no  room  for  doubt.  Neither  while 
rose  nor  red  was  any  longer  there  to  tease 
tbe  fancy.  The  old  oak  board  lay  in  the 
moonlight,  black  and  smooth  as 
when  we  had  seen  it  first. 

Late  as  it  was  we 
Could  not  forbear 
questioning 
each  other  as 


He  was  In  the  net  of  stretching  out  his  Angers 
to  pick  up  the  rose . . .  when  Sir  William  fired. 
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Once  in  every  month,  when  the  moon  was 
at  the  full,  young  Grevillc  was  to  ride  across 
to  Bewlcy  Hall  by  night,'  and  obtain  entrance 
through  the  door  of  the  rose  garden,  of  which 
Rosamund  provided  him  with  a  key. 

Rosamund,  on  her  part,  was  to  descend 
into  the  hall,  after  her  lord  had  fallen  asleep, 
and  place  a  white  rose  upon  the  table  as  a 
token  that  all  was  well,  and  that  she  still  pre¬ 
served  her  fidelity  to  her  first  love.  On 
entering  the  hall  and  finding  the  white  rose 
there,  Grcville  was  to  take  it  away  with  him, 
leaving  a  red  rose  in  its  place,  as  an  answering 
pledge. 

For  some  months  the  lovers  kept  up  their 
romantic  tryst  without  discovery.  But  at  last 
there  came  a  night  when  it  had  rained  hard 
during  the  day,  and  unwittingly  the  lover 
brought  in  some  of  the  mud  of  the  rose 
garden  on  his  boots,  and  left  it  on  the  stones 
of  the  hall. 

As  ill-luck  woold’have  it,  Sir  William  woke 
that  morning  early,  and  came  down  before 
his  household  was  astir.  He  noticed  the 
inud-stains,  and  the  red  rose  upon  the  table, 
and,  following  up  the  scent,  discovered  the 
hoof-prints  of  Greville’s  horse  outside. 

Firmly  believing  the  worst,  the  knight  swore 
to  be  revenged  upon  his  unknown  rival,  and 
from  that  time  he  set  himself  to  watch  night 
after  night  for  an  opportunity  of  surprising 
him. 

When  the  appointed  night  came  round 
again,  Sir  William,  who  was  as  usual  watch¬ 
ing,  while  feigning  to  be  asleep,  saw  his  wife 
rise  from  his  side,  take  a  white  rose  in  her 
hand,  and  go  down  into  the  hall. 


Leaving  the  bedchamber  directly  after  her, 
the  knight  armed  himself  with  a  loaded  pistol, 
and  went  and  hid  himself  in  the  musicians' 
gallery,  to  see  what  would  follow. 

He  failed  to  see  his  wife,  who  was  already 
returning  upstairs  again.  But  before  Rosa¬ 
mund  had  made  the  discovery  of  her  hus¬ 
band's  vigilance,  the  door  of  the  rose  garden 
was  opened,  and  young  Greville  stole  in,  with 
a  red  rose  in  his  hat-band. 

He  was  in  the  act  of  stretching  out  his 
fingers  to  pick  up  the  rose  left  by  his  sweet¬ 
heart,  when  Sir  William  fired.  The  ball 
ierccd  the  lover's  heart,  and  he  fell  forward, 
is  blood  gushing  over  the  white  flower, 
which  it  dyed  to  the  colour  of  that  one  he  had 
been  going  to  replace  it  with. 

Immediately  Lady  Hedges,  who  had  that 
moment  found  her  husband's  place  vacant,  ran 
shrieking  out  into  the  gallery,  and  flung  her¬ 
self  headlong  down  beside  her  lover’s  corpse, 
breaking  her  neck  against  the  ground. 

This  awful  catastrophe  served  to  unsettle 
the  reason  of  its  author,  whom  the  law  re¬ 
frained  from  punishing. 

He  caused  the  Hall  to  be  shut  up,  and 
wh-.n  he  died  many  years  after,  he  so  ordered 
it  by  his  will  that  none  should  reopen  the 
ancient  building,  nor  profane  the  scene  of 
the  tragedy  with  any  sort  of  pleasure  or 
diversion,  as  long  as  the  Hall  should  remain 
in  the  hands  of  his  descendants. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  above  narrative,  I  need  not  remark, 
exactly  fits  in  with  the  experiences  I  have  just 
related,  and  which  the  reader  is  at  liberty  to 
accept  or  reject,  as  he  may  please. 


♦ 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  BAD  BARGAIN. 


*'  Is  this  my  little  baby  brother? 

Why  what  a  teeny  tiny,  mother  I 
His  head  is  like  my  rubber  ball, 

He  Isn’t  any  use  at  all; 

He  is  so  very  small,  you  see. 

I’m  sure  he  cannot  play  with  me. 

He  will  when  he  grows  big,  you  say? 

I  want  one  who  can  play  to-day. 

’Twill  take  him  such  a  time  to  grow, 

I  really  cannot  wait,  you  know. 

Please,  couldn’t  you,”  the  small  maid 
cries, 

”  Just  change  him  for  a  larger  size?” 

E.  A.  MAYO. 


♦ 
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V.— THE  HAUNTED  WOMAN. 


A  Complete  Story. 

By  Allen  Upward 


A  month  after  the  romantic  adventure  of 
Hew  ley  Hall.  I  received  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  letter  I  have  ever  had  in  my  life. 

It  was  from  a  lady,  and  the  envelope  was 
marked  Private.  This  is  what  I  read  : 

The  Abbey, 

Abbot  sbury. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  seen  in  the  Journal  of  the  Psychical 
Research  Society  an  account  of  some  extraordinary 
discoveries  made  by  you  and  a  young  lady  named 
Sargent  in  connection  with  occult  phenomena  in 
old  family  mansions;  and  I  am  writing  to  ask  you  in 
confidence  if  you  or  she  would  be  willing  to  come 
down  here  ana  see  if  you  could  do  anything  to  put 
an  end  to  a  manifestation  which  has  been  going  on 
for  a  considerable  time. 

I  ought  to  explain  that  I  am  the  only  person  in 
the  house  who  has  seen  anything,  and  I  have  not 
mentioned  it  to  anyone  but  my  own  maid,  who  can 
be  trusted.  I  am  most  anxious  that  my  son.  Captain 
Throgmorton,  should  not  hear  anything  about  the 
matter,  and  therefore  it  is  essential  that  no  one 
should  know  why  you  are  coming  down.  Some 
excuse  will  have  to  be  thought  of  to  account  for 
your  visit.  1 \y  son  is  a  widower,  and  has  never 
recovered  L'oy  the  shock  of  losing  h's  wife,  and 
therefore  y«.u  will  understand  that  I  must  make  it  a 
point  tha.  cm  no  account  is  he  to  be  troubled. 

I  write  to  you  in  the  greatest  anxiety  and  distress 
of  mind,  and  shall  be  prepared  to  pay  liberally  for 
your  services  and  those  of  Miss  Sargent,  for  which  I 
shall  be  most  grateful. 

Trusting  you  will  treat  this  matter  as  one  strictly 
between  ourselves, 

I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

(Lady)  Maria  Throgmorton. 

P4>. — In  replying,  please  do  not  use  an  envelope 


bearing  the  name  of  your  firm,  as  the  letter-bag  is 
opened  by  Captain  Throgmorton. 

Had  1  listened  to  my  first  impulse,  I  should 
have  written  back  firmly,  declining  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  a  matter  which  called  for 
concealment,  and  especially  when  1  was 
asked  to  visit  a  house  under  a  false  character. 

Unfortunately,  before  replying,  I  showed 
the  letter  to  Alwyne,  whose  curiosity  was 
immediately  aroused  to  the  highest  degree. 

“I  am  certain  there  is  more  in  this  than  meets 
the  eye,”  she  declared.  “  From  the  way  this 
lady  writes  it  is  evident  that  she  thinks  there 
is  some  connection  between  what  she  has 
seen  and  her  son— something  which  she  is 
afraid  to  tell  us.  We  must  go  down  and  find 
out  at  all  events  what  the  situation  is,  even  if 
wc  go  no  further.” 

The  moment  I  heard  her  talk  like  that.  I 
bitterly  regretted  having  shown  her  Lady 
Throgmorton's  letter.  I  knew  Alwyne’s 
courage  too  well  by  this  time  to  lave  any 
hope  of  frightening  her  off  from  an  adventure 
because  it  threatened  to  have  some  risk.  T  he 
only  argument  I  could  think  of  was  an  appeal 
to  the  conventions. 

“  I  could  not  think  of  letting  you  enter  the 
house  of  people  we  know  nothing  about 
under  a  false  name,  or  in  some  concealed 
character,”  I  said  determinedly.  “I  might 
consent  to  do  such  a  tiling,  but  my  wife  is 
different.” 

'*  I  am  not  your  wife  yet,  you  tyrant,” 
Alwyne  retorted  with  a  sly  smile.  “  If  you 
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tea.  Half-an-hour  later,  the  footman  who 
attended  to  me  came  back,  and  asked 
me  to  follow  him  down  to  her  ladyship’s 
room. 

I  could  see  from  his  manner  that  Lady 
Throgmorton  had  given  orders  that  I  was  to 
be  treated  with  all  possible  consideration. 

The  room  into  which  he  conducted  me 
was  one  of  a  suite  on  the  first  fioor,  evidently 
appropriated  to  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
The  furniture  was  almost  new,  and  I  hardly 
required  to  be  told  that  the  rooms  had  been 
prepared  to  receive  the  bride  of  Captain 
Throgmorton ;  they  now  seemed  to  have 
been  relegated  to  his  stepmother. 

The  appearance  of  my  client  startled  me. 
She  was  a  woman  of  fifty,  still  strikingly 
handsome,  but  disfigured  by  a  too  lavish  use 
of  cosmetics.  She  had  assumed  an  artificial 
pose  on  a  couch,  beside  which  stood  a  table 
’covered  with  smelling-bottles  and  such 
articles.  As  I  entered,  she  raised  a  gold 
and  tortoiseshell  lorgnette  to  her  eyes,  and 
gave  me  almost  a  hostile  scrutiny. 

Behind  her  stood  her  maid,  a  tall,  thin 
woman  with  pinched  lips  and  half-shut  eyes, 
who  never  moved  nor  spoke  except  to  answer 
some  question  from  her  mistress  or  to  hand 
her  some  scent  or  drug. 

The  sight  of  this  rouged  and  laced-up 
figure,  with  its  blackened  eyelids  and  pro¬ 
minent  nose,  and  the  silent  shadow  in  the 
background,  made  me  feel  as  if  I  had  stepped 
into  the  atmosphere  of  someplace  likeHom- 
burg  or  Ostend,  instead  of  an  English  country 
house. 

“  Sit  down  if  you  please,  Mr.  Hargreaves. 
And  speak  softly,  if  you  will  be  so  good. 
My  nerves  are  absolutely  destroyed — Made¬ 
line,  the  essence  I  ” 

The  silent  maid  chose  one  of  the  bottles, 
and  began  dabbing  her  mistress’  forehead, 
taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  powder. 

“  The  experience  1  have  gone  through  has 
been  most  frightful,”  Lady  Throgmorton  con¬ 
tinued.  “  Every  night  it  has  been  the  same. 
I  cannot  sleep  without  taking  enough  chloral 
to  kill  anyone  unaccustomed  to  it.  Ami 
when  I  do  go  off — I  dream  /  ” 

She  gave  a  shudder,  and  raised  a  bottle  of 
salts  to  her  nostrils.  Even  where  I  sat  I 
could  detect  the  odour;  in  fact,  the  air  of  the 
room  was  thick  with  scents. 

I  waited  for  her  to  explain  the  nature  of 
her  experiences. 

"  Every  night  sirtce  I  have  been  back  in 
these  rooms  it  has  come  to  me,”  she  went  on. 
She  seemed  to  have  a  difficulty  in  speaking 
out  plainly.  “  It  is  an  apparition — or  at  least 

Tbi  Royal  MAoAUNr, 


it  seems  to  be  one — the  apparition  of  my 
son  s  wife.” 

1  thought  it  time  to  ask  a  question  or 
two. 

“  Will  you  tell  me  a  little  more  abotii  the 
circumstances,"  I  said.  “  When  did  Mrs. 
Throgmorton  die  ?  Anil  how?  ” 

She  darted  a  fierce  glance  at  me  as  I  put 
the  concluding  question. 

“She  died  six  weeks  ago. of  pneumonia, in 
the  room  I  am  now  occupying.  After  her 
death  my  son  could  not  bear  to  sleep  in  it, 
and  I  thought  it  best  to  return  to  these  rooms, 
which  had  always  been  mine.” 

“  But  if  this  apparition  disturbs  you  there, 
why  not  try  the  effect  of  sleeping  in  some 
other  part  of  the  house  ?  ” 

“  Because  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
any  reason  for  changing  again  so  soon.  The 
servants  would  be  inquisitive,  and  my  son 
might  suspect  something.”  She  hesitated 
before  adding :  “  Someone  else  might  take 
my  place,  and  see  what  I  have  seen.” 

“  I  suppose  you  are  afraid  that  if  Captain 
Throgmorton  heard  of  this  it  might  distress 
him  ?  "  1  hazarded. 

Again  she  fixed  me  with  a  threatening 
glance. 

“  Captain  Throgmorton  must  never  hear  of 
it,”  she  res|  "nded.  “  The  shock  would  kill 
him.”  She  .ooked  round  at  the  maid  for  a 
moment.  “  We  are  afraid  that  he  has  not 
been  quite  right  in  his  mind  since  his  wife's 
death.” 

I  could  not  conceal  my  consternation  at 
this  intelligence.  I  l>egan  to  feel  thankful 
that  Alwyne  had  not  come  with  me  to  such  a 
house. 

Lady  Throgmorton  saw  that  she  must  tell 
me  something  more. 

“  He  would  not  believe  that  she  was  really 
dead,  for  a  long  time.  Then  he  had  a  special 
coffin  made  for  her,  in  the  hope  that  she 
might  come  to  life  again.  And  he  has  told 
me  that  Eleanor  would  have  appeared  to  him, 
if  she  really  were  dead,  to  assure  him  that 
she  still  remembered  him  in  the  other 
world.” 

I  considered  these  extraordinary  state¬ 
ments  in  my  mind  before  replying. 

“  And  are  you  sure  that  it  would  not  be  the 
wisest  course  to  let  him  know  what  has  hap¬ 
pened,  and  give  him  the  chance  of  seeing 
whatever  you  have  seen  ?  ” 

Lady  Throgmorton  turned  to  the  woman 
behind  her,  and  made  her  administer  a  do<^e 
of  some  restorative,  before  she  answered  this 
question. 

“  I  dare  not  run  the  risk.  If  he  saw  what 

Vot.  xv.— 35, 
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I  sec  every  night  it  might  unhinge  his  mind  particular  craze,  and,  of  course,  I  could  only 
altogether.  The  apparition  is — ”  she  paused,  suppose  that  my  host  was  one  of  them, 
and  seemed  to  pick  her  words — “  is  not  a  But  for  the  fact  that  the  letting  of  the  Abbey 
natural  one.  It  is — strange.  And — and  promised  to  be  a  piece  of  genuine  business,  I 
horrible.”  think  I  should  have  declined  to  have  anything 

A  convulsion  passed  across  her  face  as  she  more  to  do  with  this  family.  As  it  was,  I  did 
made  this  declaration.  The  rouge  cracked  not  like  to  break  with  a  client,  and  on  my 
on  her  cheeks,  and  the  pearl  powder  went  in  return  to  town  I  found  Alwyne  so  keenly 
Hikes.  interested,  and  so  determined  to  probe  the 

The  maid  interfered  suddenly,  addressing  matter  to  the  very  bottom,  that  I  unwillingly 
herself  to  me.  gave  way. 

“  I  think  you  had  better  leave  her  ladyship  She  went,  as  she  had  proposed,  in  the  cha- 
now,  sir.  It  will  be  bad  for  her  to  talk  any  racter  of  a  prospective  companion.  I  found 
more."  it  impossible  to  go  with  her,  and  could  only 

I  rose,  murmuring  some  polite  expression  urge  her  to  wire  me  in  case  she  felt  the 
of  regret,  and  got  out  of  the  room  as  best  I  slightest  uneasiness,  and  to  come  away 
could.  instantly  if  things  took  an  unpleasant 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  got  entangled  turn 
in  some  very  alarming  mystery,  and  that  the  I  waited  with  the  greatest  anxiety  for 
only  prudent  thing  for  me  to  do  would  be  to  her  report,  which  reached  me  on  the  second 
quit  the  Abbey  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  morning  after  her  departure, 
return.  I  need  only  extract  the  important  pas- 

I  passed  the  time  before  dinner  in  strolling  sages : 
through  the  grounds,  as  if  in  discharge  of  my  “  I  arrived  safely,  and  had  what  I  suppose 
commission  to  inspect  the  premises.  I  must  call  a  friendly  reception  from  Lady 

At  the  meal  I  met  the  master  of  the  house  Throgmorton.  I  did  not  see  the  Captain,  as 
for  the  first  time.  He  was  not  a  very  young  Lady  Throgmorton's  meals  were  served  in 
man — some  age  between  thirty-five  and  forty  her  own  boudoir,  and  I  took  mine  with  her. 
— and  his  manner  was  subdued.  But  he  “  I  felt  a  great  dislike  for  the  maid,  Made- 
appeared  quite  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  line,  who  seemed  to  me  to  resent  my 

a  host,  and  talked  to  me  in  a  reasonable  and  coming.  I  fancied  that  she  was  playing  on 

businesslike  spirit  about  the  arrangements  the  fears  of  her  mistress  for  some  purpose  of 

for  letting  the  Abbey.  her  own,  and  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  my 

“Neither  Lady  Throgmorton  nor  myself  doing  anything  to  relieve  them.  In  fact,  I 
find  it  a  very  cheerful  place  just  at  present,”  thought  it  quite  possible,  at  first,  that  the 
he  said.  “  In  fact,  I  am  seriously  uneasy  apparition  was  the  result  of  some  trickery  on 
about  my  mothers  rtatc  of  health.  She  has  her  part. 

been  accustomed  to  the  bright  society  of  “I  wish  I  could  think  so  still.  I  wish  I 
foreign  capitals,  and  the  quiet,  lonely  life  we  had  never  seen  what  I  saw  last  night,  and 
lead  here  has  got  upon  her  nerves.  I  ought  what  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
to  take  her  to  Paris,  I  expect,  or  the  Riviera."  forget. 

I  did  not  venture  to  make  any  direct  “  When  I  say  that  I  have  seen  it,  I  do  not 
reference  to  his  dead  wife,  nor  did  he  make  mea*  to  be  positive  that  it  was  an  objective 

any  nearer  allusion  to  the  subject.  mar...estation.  My  experience  may  have 

The  only  other  thing  of  importance  he  been  purely  subjective  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  may 

had  to  tell  me  was  that  Lady  Throgmorton  have  been  in  sympathetic  rapport  with  Lady 

would  give  me  all  necessary  instructions.  Throgmorton,  so  that  her  vision  was  commu- 

“  She  has  always  managed  everything  nicatcd  to  me. 
here,"  he  explained,  “  and  I  think  it  is  a  dis-  “That  seems  all  the  more  probable  because 
traction  for  her  just  now  to  have  the  reins  in  the  maid,  who  has  slept  with  Lady  Throgmorton 

her  hands  again.  As  for  the  shooting,  it  is  not  since  these  experiences  began,  declares  that 

up  to  much,  and  the  steward  can  tell  you  she  has  never  seen  anything, 
more  about  it  than  1  can."  “  Whichever  it  was,  nothing  would  have 

Nothing  that  I  saw  of  Captain  Throg-  induced  me  to  face  such  a  manifestation  had 

morton  was  inconsistent  with  his  being  in  I  been  warned  of  its  character.  But,  as  you 

full  possession  of  his  reason.  But  there  are  know,  I  always  consider  it  necessary  that  I 
such  people  as  monomaniacs,  ahle  to  take  should  be  told  nothing  in  advance,  in  order 
their  part  in  the  world  without  giving  any  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  suggestion, 
indication  of  eccentricity  apart  from  their  “  Lady  Throgmorton  struck  me  at  the 
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outset  as  a  hysterical  subject,  just  the  sort  of 
woman  to  be  the  victim  of  a  nervous  delusion, 
and  therefore  I  did  not  much  expect  to  find 
any  reality  in  her  experiences. 

"  A  bedroom  hail  l»cen  prepared  for  me 
adjoining  her  own,  but  it  was  arranged  that  I 
should  actually  pass  the  night  in  a  bed  in  her 
room,  which  was  usually  occupied  by  the 
maid.  Madeline  was  to  take  the  bed  in  my 
room  in  exchange. 

“  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  figure  presented 
by  I .ady  Throgmorton  at  night,  without  the 
paint  and  the  powder  which  disguised  her  in 


in  bed  for  more  than  an  hour.  I.ady  Throg¬ 
morton  seemed  unable  to  sleep,  and  kept 
fidgeting  with  the  bottles  beside  her.  while 
I  lay  with  my  eyes  half  shut,  watching  the 
shadows  on  the  ceiling,  and  listening  to 
the  restless  movements  of  my  unseen 
c<  unpanion. 

“  I  was  just  dozing  off  when  suddenly  1 
heard  an  agonised  gasp,  almost  a  shriek, 
front  the  other  bed. 

“  In  an  instant  I  was  wide-awake,  and 
sitting  up  to  look  round. 

“  The  first  thing  that  met  my  eyes  in  the 


* 


l 


figure  which  met  my  sight  was  that  of  a  woman  pro  pa  rod  for  burial. 


the  day.  She  had  a  table  beside  her  bed  for 
her  sleeping-draughts  and  salts,  and  I  noticed 
that  she  lay  huddled  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
bed,  as  though  to  have  her  medicines  within 
easier  reach. 

“  I  wanted  to  have  aH  the  lights  extin¬ 
guished,  but  she  insisted  passionately  on 
having  a  night-light,  and  as  she  assured  me 
that  she  had  had  one  burning  every  time  the 
apparition  visited  her,  I  could  not  very  well 
object. 

“  Nothing  happened  till  we  had  both  been 


dim  light  was  Lady  Throgmorton,  stretched 
out  stillly  in  her  place,  with  her  head  thrown 
back  on  the  pillow,  and  her  eyes  fixed  in  a 
glassy  stare,  like  a  person  undergoing  a 
cataleptic  seizure. 

“  I  followed  the  direction  of  her  eyes 
without  seeing  anything  more  for  the  first  few 
moments. 

“Then,  as  I  withdrew  my  eyes  from 
wandering  about  the  room,  to  return  to  w  here 
she  lay  breathing  convulsively,  1  saw  the 
cause  of  her  terror. 
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“There  was  another  person  in  the  bed 
beside  her. 

“  1  have  said  in,  but  I  ought  to  have  said 
on.  The  figure  which  met  my  sight  was  that 
of  a  woman  prepared  for  burial.  She  lay 
stretched  out  in  the  rigid  altitude  of  the  dead, 
her  face  and  form  wrap|>cd  lightly  round  with 
white  linen  grave-clothes. 

**  My  heart  nearly  stopped  beating  at  this 
silent  invasion  of  the  bed  of  the  living  by  the 
dead. 

“  Hut  the  worst  was  still  to  come. 

“While I  watched,  an  awful  change  came 
over  the  spectral  corpse.  The  linen 
wrappings  apjtcarcd  to  decay  by  swift 
stages,  and  finally  to  fall  away  and  hang 
in  shreds  from  the  appalling  Thing — for 
all  humanity  had  left  it — which  they  had 
concealed. 

“  What  I  then  saw  I  can  hardly  bear  to 
think  of,  much  less  to  descril>c. 

“  And  imagine  this  horror  seen  lying  side 
by  side  with  a  living  woman  who  seemed  to 
know  it  was  there,  and  to  feel  the  dreadful 
pollution  of  its  touch  ! 

"  I  hardly  know  what  I  should  have  done 
if  the  sight  had  lasted  a  moment  longer.  Hut 
with  the  full  revelation  of  its  unutterable 
loathesomeness  the  Thingvanishcd — vanished 
from  its  place  without  any  apparent  move¬ 
ment,  leaving  me  with  the  sickening  dread  of 
seeing  it  as  suddenly  return. 

“Common  feeling  compelled  me  to  go  to 
the  assistance  of  Lady  Throgmorton.  1  had 
hardly  set  foot  on  the  floor  when  she  began 
trembling  all  over,  and  calling  out  the  name 
of  her  maid. 

“The  woman,  who  had  evidently  been 
expecting  a  summons,  opened  the  door  im¬ 
mediately,  and  came  in.  She  darted  an 
inquisitive  look  at  me,  a  look  of  distrust  and 
even  of  alarm  I  fancied  it,  as  she  passed  to 
the  side  of  her  mistress,  to  whom  she  began 
giving  things  out  of  the  bottles. 

“  I  busied  myself  in  lighting  a  pair  of  candles 
on  the  mantelshelf.  As  soon  as  Lady  Throg¬ 
morton  was  able  to  speak  I  heard  her  demand 
anxiously : 

“‘Has  she  seen  it?  Did  you  see  any¬ 
thing?  ' 

“  I  turned  towards  the  bed,  and  found 
mistress  and  maid  waiting  for  my  reply  with 
apprehension. 

“  *  Yes,  Lady  Throgmorton.  At  least,  I 
have  seen  something,  which  I  expect  is  what 
you  have  seen.  A  dead  body,  lying  beside 
you  on  the  bed.' 

“She  uttered  a  groan  as  she  nodded  her  head 
in  confirmation. 


“‘And — and  did  anything  happen  to  it?* 
she  asked  in  a  whisper. 

“  I  could  not  suppress  a  shudder  as  I 
answered ;  *  It  assumed  an  appearance  of 

decay.’ 

“  Mistress  and  maid  exchanged  glances  of 
intelligence. 

“*  I  was  right,  you  see,  Madeline,’  the  lady 
said.  And  then  she  added,  to  my  intense 
surprise :  *  It  has  grown  worse  night  after 
night.  The  first  time  I  saw  it,  the  shroud 
remained  intact.  Since  then  the  change  has 
gone  on  regularly.’ 

“  There  was  only  one  thing  to  say,  and  I  said 
it. 


“‘In  my  opinion  you  ought  not  to  pass 
another  night  in  that  bed,  nor  in  this  room. 
Whatever  be  the  real  nature  of  this  experience, 
it  is  clear  that  the  only  chance  of  its  ceasing 
is  for  you  to  leave  off  sleeping  here.’ 

"  In  Lady  Throgmorton's  pitiable  condition 
I  hardly  liked  to  question  her  on  the  subject 
of  the  spectre.  But  the  idea  had  already  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  my  own  mind  that  the  ghastly 
figure  which  was  haunting  her  could  only  be 
that  of  her  son’s  late  wife,  and  the  horrible 


changes  it  had  undergone  seemed  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  decay  of  the  actual  corpse. 

“  Having  been  assured  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  anything  more  occurring  that 
night.  I  went  back  into  my  own  room,  leaving 
the  maid  to  take  my  place. 

“  This  morning  I  have  had  a  long  talk  with 
I-ady  Throgmorton,  in  the  absence  of  her 
maid.  She  has  told  me  quite  frankly  that  she 
considers  the  apparition  to  be  that  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Throgmorton.  She  intends  leaving  for 
London  to-day,  on  her  way  to  Paris,  and  the 
Captain  goes  with  her.  She  has  pressed  me 
very  strongly  to  remain  behind,  and  to  pass 
at  least  one  more  night  in  the  haunted  room ; 
and  as  I  wish  to  ascertain  whether  my  own 
experience  of  last  night  was  objective  or 
subjective,  I  think  I  shall  consent. 

“  Hut  1  dare  not  make  the  experiment 
alone,  and  as  Lady  Throgmorton  is  strongly 
opposed  to  any  of  the  servants  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  mystery,  I  have  promised 
to  ask  you  to  join  me  here  for  the  purpose. 

“  Please  wire.” 


So  ended  the  report,  with  the  exception  of 
some  personal  messages  of  no  interest  to  the 
public. 

I  need  not  remark  on  the  courage  of  this 
brave  girl  in  consenting  to  remain  alone  in  a 
house  where  she  had  had  such  a  frightful 
experience.  I  wired  immediately  to  say  I 
should  arrive  by  the  next  train,  and  I  was  as 
good  as  my  word. 
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I  found  Alwyne  installed  as  Lady  Throg¬ 
morton's  deputy,  in  charge  of  the  house  and 
servants,  who  were  all  under  notice  to  leave. 

We  decided  to  sit  up  till  the  hour  at  which 
the  sepulchral  figure  would  appear,  if  it  aj>- 
peared  at  all.  In  good  time  we  moved 
into  Lady  Throgmorton's  room, 
extinguished  all  the  lights  except 
the  solitary  night-light,  an'1 
sat  watching  for  what  might 
happen. 

A  surprise  awaited  us 

We  were  ignorant  of 
the  exact  minute  at  which 
the  previous  manifesta¬ 
tion  had  occurred.  Hut 
midnight  came  and 
passed  without  the  \ 
slightest  sign  of  anything 
uncanny. 

I  was  just  saying 
to  Alwyne  that  I 

thought  it  useless  to 
wait  longer,  when 
the  silence  of  the 
night  was  broken 
by  footsteps  advanc¬ 
ing  suddenly  along 
the  corridor,  in  a 
moment  the  door 
was  burst  open,  and 
we  beheld  on  the 
threshold  Captain 
Throgmorton,  with  a 
lighted  lantern  in  one 
hand,  and  a  revolver 
in  the  other. 

*•  Explain  the  meaning 
of  all  this,"  he  demanded 
sternly,  as  we  sprang  t  • 
our  feet. 

I  was  at  a  loss  what 
answer  to  make  to  him. 

Hut  Alwyne  was  quick  to 
assert  herself. 

“  Wc  are  here  in  pursuance 
of  instructions  from  Lady 
Throgmorton,”  she  said  with 
dignity.  “  Perhaps  you  will 
explain  how  it  is  that,  after 
leaving  the  Abbey  in  my 
charge,  you  have  returned  in 
this  manner  and  adopted  such 
a  tone  towards  me.” 

Hie  Captain  was  evidently 
not  prepared  for  this  retort, 
which  at  once  subdued  him. 

“  I  will  apologise,  of  course, 
if  I  am  in  llie  wrong,”  he  said. 


speaking  more  quietly.  “  I  came  down  here 
because  my  stepmother’s  action  in  leaving 
you  here  seemed  to  me  eccentric.  1  felt 
more  and  more  uneasy  as  I  got  further  from 
home,  and  finally,  after  seeing  her  of!  to 
Paris,  I  decided  to  run  dow-n  here 
again  and  make  sure  that  all 
was  right.  I  have  only  just 
walked  over  from  the 
station,  and  seeing  a 
light  in  this  room,  I 
suspected  some¬ 
thing  wrong.” 

He  glanced 
round  the  room 
as  he  sjoke  with 
a  mixture  of 
curiosity  and 
emotion. 

1  thought  it 
was  now  time  for 
me  to  speak. 

.  “  1  trust  my 
name,  and  the 
reputation  of  my 
firm,  will  be  a 
sufficient  guaran¬ 
tee  that  every- 
5  thing  that  has  passed 
in  your  absence  has 
been  entirely  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  our 
instructions  from  lady 
f  Throgmorton,  to  whom 
you  may  recollect  you 
referred  me.  If  you 
will  now  come  with  me 
into  another  room,  I  will 
tell  you  what  those  in¬ 
structions  were.” 

Captain  Throgmorton 
took  us  downstairs  into 
his  library,  and  there  I 
told  him  the  entire  story, 
as  I  have  told  it  here, 
only  omitting  for  his  own 
sake  the  hideous  detail  of 
the  change  which  had 
followed  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  sjiectral  corpse. 

“  To-night  we  have  seen 
nothing,"  1  said  in  con¬ 
clusion.  “  I  think. there¬ 
fore,  you  may  rest  a*stired 
that  the  whole  thing  is  a 
diseased  imagination  on 
the  part  of  Lady  Throg¬ 
morton,  due  to  the  slate 
of  her  nerves.” 


We  beheld  on  the  threshold  Captain 
Throgmorton,  with  a  lighted  lan¬ 
tern  In  one  hand,  and  a  revolver  In 
the  other. 
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The  Captain  listened  with  the  closest  atten¬ 
tion,  wincing  more  than  once  at  the  refer¬ 
ences  I  hail  made  to  his  dead  wife.  At  the 
close  he  said : 

"  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  telling 
me  this.  It  is  true  that  I  had  a  special  coffin 
constructed  for  my  late  wife,  but  it  was  in 
discharge  of  a  solemn  promise  to  her,  as  she 
entertained  a  morbid  dread  of  being  prema¬ 
turely  buried.  I  may  add  that  I  engaged  a 
medical  man  to  visit  the  vault  every  day  for  a 
week,  when  he  reported  to  me  that  changes 
had  taken  place  which  rendered  it  utterly 
impossible  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  death.” 

The  reluctance  with  which  he  made  this 
statement  showed  me  that  he  knew  what  the 
doctor  had  seen.  The  changes  were  those 
which  Alwyne  had  seen  in  the  vision  of  Lady 
Throgmorton. 

“  Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  that 
Lady  Throgmorton  may  have  heard  of  these 
visits  ?  ” 

It  was  Alwyne  who  put  the  question.  The 
Captain  shook  his  head. 

“  I  think  not,  Miss  Sargent.  Naturally  I  did 
not  wish  such  a  thing  to  be  known,  and  I 
pledged  the  doctor  to  secrecy.” 

He  frowned  as  he  added  : 

It  is  a  very  serious  thing  if  my  stepmother 
has  been  representing  that  my  intellect  is  dis¬ 
ordered,  as  you  say.  I  must  consider  what  is 
my  best  course ;  but  I  think  I  shall  have  to 
follow  her  abroad,  and  perhaps  to  take  the 
doctor  with  me.” 

We  separated  for  the  night  with  mutual 
expressions  of  regret.  In  the  morning  Cap¬ 
tain  Throgmor.on,  opening  the  letter-bag  as 
usual,  found  in  it  a  telegram  addressed  to 
Alwyne. 

It  proved  to  be  from  Lady  Throgmorton, 
who  was  slaying  at  a  hotel  in  the  Avenue 
Fried  land,  and  contained  these  words : 

"  I  hare  seen  it  here.  Come  immediately 

On  reading  this  extraordinary  dispatch,  not 
one  of  us  any  longer  doubted  that  the  senders 
mind  was  unhinged. 

Captain  Throgmorton  at  once  sent  a  groom 
for  the  doctor,  who  arrived  in  the  course  of 
an  hour. 

When  the  doctor  had  been  placed  in 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  facts  — 
and  this  time  I  did  not  think  it  right  to 
suppress  anything — his  manner  became 
exceedingly  grave. 

“  I  will  say  nothing  till  I  have  seen  Lady 
Throgmorton,”  he  declared.  “  But  I  agree 
with  you,  Captain,  that  we  ought  both  to 
go  to  Paris  by  to-night’s  boat.” 

Before  leaving.  Captain  Throgmorton 
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and  I  exchanged  promises,  one  of  strict 
secrecy  on  my  part,  and  on  his  own  to 
communicate  to  me  the  final  outcome  of 
the  affair. 

That  promise  was  never  kept. 

A  brief  note,  so  brief  as  to  be  almost  dis¬ 
courteous,  informed  me  that  Lady  Throg¬ 
morton  had  been  confined,  with  her  own 
consent,  in  a  private  asylum  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Seine-et-Oise,  and  that  is  the  last  I 
have  ever  heard  from  the  Throgmorton 
family. 

The  truth  was  revealed  to  me  in  a  singular 
manner,  some  years  after,  by  the  last  person 
from  whom  I  ever  expected  to  learn  it — Lady 
Throgmorton’s  maid. 

Having  learnt  that  this  woman  had  pre¬ 
sumed  to  give  my  name  as  a  reference,  1 
found  her  out,  and  threatened  her  with  pro¬ 
ceedings.  By  way  of  excuse  she  pleaded 
that  the  death  of  her  mistress  had  thrown  her 
on  the  world  without  friends,  Captain  Throg¬ 
morton  having  refused  to  assist  her  because 
he  suspected  her  of  complicity  in  his  wife's 
death. 

That  death,  she  now  assured  me,  was  the 
work  of  Lady  Throgmorton,  who  was  unable 
to  endure  the  loss  of  her  position  as  mistress 
of  the  Abbey,  and  of  certain  family  jewels 
which  went  with  the  es'atc.  It  had  been 
brought  about,  or  at  least  hastened,  by  means 
of  a  drug  which  subsequently  arrested  the 
decomposition  of  the  corpse. 

The  doctor,  it  appears,  had  already  been 
struck  by  some  unusual  symptoms  in  the 
case,  and  again  by  certain  unexpected  signs 
in  the  decay  of  the  body.  On  being  informed 
of  Lady  Throgmorton's  visions,  or  hallucina¬ 
tions,  his  suspicions  were  given  definite 
shape,  and  a  full  confession  was  extracted 
from  the  wretched  woman  before  her  reason 
finally  gave  way. 

Shortly  after  the  somewhat  abrupt  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  adventure,  a  quiet  wedding 
took  place,  and  Alwyne  Sargent  became 
Alwyne  Hargreaves.  I  do  not  think  any 
explanation  of  my  conduct  in  marrying  my 
secretary  is  due  from  me,  as  a  business  man. 
Alwyne  had  materially  assisted  me  to  attain 
the  prosperity  I  now  enjoyed,  and  it  was  only- 
right  that  she  should  share  it. 

Our  Continental  honeymoon  helped  to 
restore  her  health,  which  had  been  consider¬ 
ably  impaired  by  the  shocks  to  which  she  had 
been  so  frequently  exposed. 

1  have  now-  given  up  dealing  in  haunted 
property,  and  my  wife  will  never  in  the 
future,  I  trust,  be  called  upon  to  exercise  her 
extraoi  dinary  gift  of  clairvoyance. 
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